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THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


SECOND PAPER. 
OPERATIONS. 


Diplomatic relations between Japan and Russia were broken off 
on February 6, 1904. 

On the same day the Japanese fleet and a number of transports 
eft Sassebo (about twenty miles north of Nagasaki) and Moji (about 
100 miles northeast of Nagasaki, on the Inland Sea, near the southern 
end of Japan proper). 

The Japanese fleet comprised six battleships, six armored cruisers, 
four protected cruisers (the Fakasago, Chitose, Yoshino, and Ka- 
sagi), and five divisions of destroyers. 

All Corean telegraph lines were interrupted at the same time. 

On the following day two large Russian steamers (the Yekateri- 
noslav and the Argun) were taken by the Japanese in the Strait of 
Corea, and, later in the evening, the Japanese effected a landing at 
Fusan and Masampo, on the southeast coast of Corea. 

The rapidity of these movefnents illustrates the advantages of 
preparedness in troops, material, supplies and plans, which constitutes. 
so important an element in modern warfare. 

The Russian main fleet, at the interruption of diplomatic relations, 
was at Port Arthur, but had several vessels detached in neighboring 
ports, apparently for purposes of observation, in order to detect and 
report or to prevent the landing of Japanese troops, and a squadron 
at Vladivostok. 
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The main body of the Russian fleet left the inner harbor at Port 
Arthur (because its narrow entrance permitted the passage of but one 
ship at a time), and anchored in the open roadstead outside. 

Between February 6 and 8 several Russian cruisers made a recon- 
naissance out to sea, but saw nothing of the enemy. 

During the afternoon of February 8 the Koriez, coming out of 
Chemulpo, ran into a Japanese squadron convoying some transports 
and fired on the torpedo boats accompanying the squadron. This was 
apparently the first shot of the war. The torpedo boats fired several 
torpedoes at the Koriez, but without effect. The Koriez retired to 
Chemulpo, the inner harbor. 

That evening the Japanese effected a landing near Chemulpo, and 
2,500 men were sent ashore at once and began their march on Seoul, 
the capital of Corea, about twenty-five miles inland. 


FIRST ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(Night of February 8-9.) 


The first attack on Port-Arthur was directed against the fleet in 
the roads, and was mainly a torpédo boat attack. 

In leaving the inner harbor the Russian warships gained a posi- 
tion assuring greater freedom of action, but at the same time they 
exposed themselves to the enemy’s attacks, and the Japanese were not 
slow in taking advantage of their opportunity. 

The roadstead at Port Arthur is entirely open toward the sea, and 
barricades to protect the ships cannot readily be constructed there, 
while an effective outpost service of cruisers requires a considerable 
number of such vessels and these were not available. The fact that 
the usual anchorages were well known to the Japanese, and that the 
particular anchorage of each ship had been determined by means of 
spies, also favored their attack. 

The Japanese attacking fleet, on approaching Port Arthur, sent 
out two torpedo flotillas when about fifty to thirty miles from that 
place, the one to reconnoitre Dalny, the other Port Arthur itself, with 
instructions to attack the Russian ships if discovered. At Dalny no 
ships of the enemy were found, but at Port Arthur the main fleet was 
found. In the night of February 8-9 the First, Second and Third 
Divisions of Japanese torpedo boats (ten destroyers and a number of 
smaller boats), supported by the main squadron, made an attack on 
the Russian fleet in the roads. The outermost outpost, patrol, or 
scout, the cruiser Pallada, was deceived by the Russian lights carried 
by the Japanese vessels, and the entire Russian fleet was taken com- 
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pletely by surprise. The Russian ships had their net. out as a protec- 
tion against torpedoes, and it is possible they relied too much on this 
defence, and consequently were not sufficiently on the alert. 

The destroyers attacked from two directions; four (the Asashio, 
Shirakumo, Akatsuki and Kasumi), creeping along the coast, attacked 
from the west, while the remaining six (the Sazanami, Ikadsuchi, 
Inazuma, Oboro, Usugumo and Shinonome) delivered a direct attack. 
All the boats got home, and after delivering their torpedoes, were 
able to come out of action without loss. Most of the torpedoes were 
fired at less than 1,000 yards range. 

The first torpedo was fired against the Pallada, and struck her 
amidships. Immediately after, the guns of the Russian ships and 
forts opened fire, and the Japanese squadron bombarded the Russian 
vessels at their anchorage. The torpedo attack continued ; the Cesare- 
vitch was struck by a torpedo on the stern and the Retvisan in the 
bow. 

The Russian ships were not very seriously damaged, however, as 
they were all able to retire into the harbor under their own steam. 

Nevertheless, this offensive movement on the part of the Japanese 
considerably improved their chances of securing the sea power so 
greatly needed for their landing operations. 

This first attack was in the nature of a forced reconnaissance, and 
was designed to be merely preparatory to the main attack which was 
to follow. It was timed, however, so as to mask the landing of Japan- 
ese troops at Chemulpo and the southern ports of Corea. 


LANDING OPERATIONS. 


It is a well-established principle that, for landing operations be- 
yond sea, a nation must first obtain command of the sea in that vicin- 
ity. But in this case Japan did not wait to secure the necessary sea 
power before beginning the transportation of troops over sea. This is 
‘ explained by the fact that the distance from Nagasaki to the nearest 
ports in Corea is so short that the control of the sea for even a day is 
sufficient to effect a landing. Moreover, the Russian fleet was divided 
(a part being in Vladivostok, and several vessels detached on. ob- 
servation duty along the Corean coast), so that some time would be 
required to concentrate it, and even when concentrated, the Japanese 
fleet would probably be.superior. Finally, for political reasons, it was 
essential that Japan should occupy Corea promptly and secure the 
person of its Emperor. f 

Had the Russians, however, established an effective patrol or 
scouting system, and, after obtaining early information of the Japan- 
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ese transport fleet, passed around the Japanese fighting squadron and 
attacked the transports and their covering convoy, the situation for 
Japan would have been very precarious. Even more serious would 
have been the position of Japan had the Russian fleet directly attacked 
the Japanese fleet and beaten it. Indeed, in that case it is quite prob- 
able that the war would have been ended, for Russia would have 
secured command of the sea, and the Japanese army landed in Corea 
would have been lost. 

The success of Japan is mainly due to her general preparedness 
and her adoption of the offensive in the war—two elements which 
military authority advocates, and the immense advantages of which 
every modern war emphasises ; and yet all recent campaigns illustrate 
that one or the other of the nations engaged has more or less ne- 
glected the former, or failed in adopting promptly the latter. 

In all probability the Japanese were aware of the decision of Rus- 
sia to remain on the defensive till superiority at sea and on land 
should be attained. Moreover, the main Japanese fleet itself probably 
accompanied the first transports (with their covering squadron), and 
stood prepared to meet the Russian fleet should it attempt to attack, 
or else, before the transports set out, it may have come in such close 
touch with the Russian fleet that it could force the latter to battle 
before any of the transports could be attacked. 

Of course, keeping in touch with the enemy’s main fleet would not 
prevent single cruisers from attacking the transports, but this was 
provided against by convoying the latter by some of the older, but 
still effective, cruisers of the Japanese Navy. 

The landing operations proceeded as already explained, the main 
body of the troops at the beginning being landed at Masampo and 
Fusan, the shortness of the route to be traveled by the transports, 
and the nearness of the Japanese points of support, making this line 
of communications the most secure, although the subsequent line of 
march to the probable theatre of operations would be the longest. 
A portion of the field army, however, was landed at Chemulpo, in 
dangerous proximity to Port Arthur, but more favorable for the 
march on Seoul, the first objective. About 8,000 men were landed at 
this point and immediately took up the march for Seoul, where they 
intrenched themselves and took possession of the capital and govern- 
ment of Corea, and secured the person of the Emperor. 

The convoying squadron, under Rear Admiral Uriu (comprising 
the Asama, Naniva, Takachiko, Chioda, Akashi and Suma or Nittoka, 
and six torpedo boats), found the Russian warships Variag and 
Koriez in the harbor of Chemulpo, and directed them to leave, and 
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on their way out engaged them in'a combat lasting some four hours. 
The Russian vessels attempted to retire through the archipelago back 
to the port of Chemulpo, but were put out of action by the Japanese, 
who blew up one, while the other (practically a wreck) fell into their 
hands as a prize, both vessels having been abandoned by their crews. 

The Japanese also suffered; the Asama was damaged in her for- 
ward turret, and the Takachiko and a torpedo boat were seriously 
damaged. The Russian steamer Sungari, in the port, was burned by 
her crew. 

At Masampo it is probable that the Japanese convoying squadron 
also captured the Russian gunboat Rasboinik, which had been de- 
tached there in observation. 

The full description of the landing operations, when the data 
connected therewith are all available, will be of exceptional interest 
to the military world, since such operations on a large scale are com- 
paratively rare in history, and concern all nations with an extended 
seaboard. Such landings are particularly interesting to nations with an 
island empire, like England, or which are far removed over sea from 
other important nations, as is the case with the United States. In 
future wars between nations possessing navies such landing opera- 
tions will undoubtedly be combined with the advance of the land 
armies. ‘ 

As regards the Russian Army, the Viceroy of the Far East, Ad- 
miral Alexieff, who had been placed in supreme command of all the 
forces, land and naval, in that region, was authorized on February 
6, to mobilize and put on a war footing the troops of his command, 
including the personnel of the fleet, to call in all reserves of the army 
and navy, and to requisition the horses required for the troops. The 
orders to effect this mobilization were issued at once, Port Arthur 
and Vladivostok, as well as the territory traversed by the East China 
Railroad, were declared to be in a.state of siege, and four regiments 
and three batteries of the Trans-Baikal troops were mobilized with- 
out delay. 

On February 10 the Third Siberian Army Corps was formed, and 
placed under the orders of General Stessel, commanding at Port 
Arthur, and four regiments of Trans-Baikal cossacks were united to 
form the Trans-Baikal Cossack Division, attached thereto. 

These were to be the advanced troops of the Russian Army. Vice 
Admiral Alexieff established his headquarters at Port Arthur. 

As early as February 4 these regiments of Siberian infantry and 
most of the field artillery were sent from Port Arthur to the Yalu 
River, and four Siberian regiments in cantonment at Kaiyuen (about 
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forty miles north of Mukden) were ordered to replace them at Port 
Arthur. A ‘regiment of Ural cossacks also arrived at Port Arthur. 

In the advanced position beyond the Yalu (between Wiju and 
Anju) the important strategic position at the bay of Sunchun was 
fortified and occupied by 3,000 men. 


SECOND ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(Morning of February 9.) 


The second attack on Port Arthur was in reality the main attack, 
for which the first were merely preparatory. It took place in the 
morning, immediately following the first or preparatory attack. 

At daybreak the light cruiser division of the Japanese appeared 
before Port Arthur, and at 10.30 a. M. took up a position in semi- 
circular formation, in observaticn of the harbor, ready to engage the 
Russian main squadron should it decide to come out. 

The advance of the Japanese fleet was observed and reported by 
the signal stations on-the coast, and by the ships of the Russian squad- 
ron. The latter comprised five battleships, five cruisers and fifteen 
torpedo boats under Vice Admiral Stark and Rear Admiral Prince 
Ouktomsky. 

The Russian forts opened on the Japanese squadron at long range, 
but failed to make any impression on it. The Russian ships still in- 
tact then weighed anchor and succeeded in driving the Japanese ves- 
sels away. The latter retired to the main squadron, and the Russian 
ships then returned to the protection of the fort guns, the Japanese 
following with their entire fleet, numbering sixteen ships, and open- 
ing an energetic fire at about 5,500 yards, which was answered by 
the Russian ships and forts. The Russian torpedo boats were kept 
on the right flank of the squadron during the entire action, at about 
ten or fifteen cable lengths. 

The main target of the Japanese ships was the Russian squadron, 
but the former did not approach to close range, on account of the 
fire from the forts. The coast batteries were also fired on by the 
Japanese, especially Battery No. 13, on the Golden Mountain, No. 15, 
on the Electric Rock, and Nos. 17 and 18. 

The firing was very severe, and-lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour. The Russian ships Poltava, Diana, Askold and Novik, and the 
Japanese vessels Mikasa, Fuji, Iwate, Yakumo, a small cruiser, and 
two torpedo boats were more or less injured, but none seriously. 

The attack was broken off toward noon, and the Japanese fleet re- 
tired southward. The Russian ships did not pursue, but withdrew 
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nto the inner harbor and began making repairs on the damaged ves- 
sels. 

The Japanese utilized the interval to inspect their ships, transport 
the wounded and make repairs. 

On February 10 the Russian cruiser squadron ran out of Vladivo- 
stok, and on the 11th destroyed the Japanese steamer Nakamura 
Maru in the Tsagaru Strait, between the Japanese islands of Yesso 
and Hondo. ‘ 

On the night of February 10-11 the Russian torpedo flotilla made a 
reconnaissance out to sea from Port Arthur, but without result. 

This second attack on Port Arthur was made in the true spirit of 
the offensive in war, that is, the incessant disturbance of the enemy 
by repeated attacks, to take from him all initiative, and to compel him 
to remain on the defensive. 

By repeated energetic advances against the Russian fleet in the 
harbor the security of Chemulpo as a landing piace for the troops was 
insured, and at the same time the highest duty of the Japanese fleet 
(the effort to destroy the Russian fleet) was being carried out, and 
this under the most favorable circumstances, namely, the attack of a 
fleet blockaded in its own harbor. 

The fact that the Russians, after the attack, failed to pursue the 
Japanese ships and keep in touch with them was a violation of a well- 
known principle which applies in naval warfare as well as in land 
wars. To lose sight of the enemy in this way means continual danger 
of being surprised by him. 

The Russians, by their purely defensive attitude, simplified the 
problem for the Japanese to obtain command ‘of the sea considerably, 
and this command will be all the more complete if the Japanese suc- 
ceed in their efforts against the Russian fleet. 


THIRD ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR. 
(Night of February 13-14.) - 


The Russians meanwhile were empioyed in laying mines in the 
bay of Talienwan. On February 11, while engaged in this work, the 
Russian mine-laying steamer Yenessei was sunk by running on one of 
her own mines, and on the 12th the Russian cruiser Boyarin was dam- 
aged by striking one of the torpedoes laid by the Yenessei, a storm on 
the evening of the 11th having washed the mines from their moorings. 

On the night of February 13-14 the Japanese made another tor- 
pedo boat attack on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, but a heavy 
snowstorm came up and pat an end to their efforts. There. were nine 
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torpedo boats in the attack, but only two got home, namely, the Asa- 
giri and Hayatori, and only one, the Asagiri, succeeding in torpedo- 
ing an enemy, either a dispatch boat or the Boyarin, although not 
dangerously. 


FURTHER EVENTS AT SEA. 
(February 15-23.) 


The Japanese were also busily engaged in commerce destroying, 
and their control of the sea enabled them to accomplish more in this 
direction than the Russians. 

On February 15 the Manchuria, a large steamer of the East- 
Asiatic Company, with large supplies of war material for Port Ar- 
thur, was captured and taken into Sassebo, and on the 16th the 
cruiser Takao took the steamers Bovrik and Vadeshda, of the Okotsk- 
Kampskatka Company, at Hakodate, at the southern end of the island 
of Yesso. 

The Japanese fleet was meanwhile increased in strength by the 
arrival of the large cruisers Nishin and Kasuga, purchased in Genoa. 
At Singapore these vessels were met by their crews, arriving by 
steamer from Japan, and arrived at Yokosuka, near the mouth of 
Tokio Bay, on February 16. They arrived in such good condition that, 
after a delay of only thirty-six hours for coaling and completing their 
equipment, they were able to join the fleet. 

Further additions to the Japanese fleet were secured by the pur- 
chase from Chili of the small armored vessel, the Captain Prat, the 
cruiser Chacabuco (a sister ship of the Japanese Fakasago), and the 
large torpedo boat Almirante Condell. Moreover, the taking of the 
Corean merchant fleet added five steamers to the Japanese transport 
fleet. 

The Russians, on the other hand, have suffered other losses to 
their fleet, due to various causes. 

The gunboat Sivutsh was frozen in at Newchwang, ‘and dis- 
mounted one of its guns to strengthen the armament of the land forts 
there. 

The gunboat Mandchur, which was at Shanghai on the outbreak 
of the war, was blockaded there by two Japanese vessels cruising in 
front of the mouths of the Yangtse River, one of which, the Akitsu- 
shima, on the 21st, went up to Wusung, where the Mandchur would 
be compelled to pass in going out, and could therefore be reported to 
the other vessel outside. But, in the meantime, on the 19th, China 
had commanded the Mandchur to leave the harbor, but not wishing 
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to fall into the enemy’s hands, it declined to do this, and consequently 
was compelled to disarm. 

The Japanese main squadron had, meanwhile, sent out the first 
cruiser division, including the Yakumo, Iwate, Azuma and Idzumo, 
strengthened by the battleship Hatsuse, under the command of Ad- 
miral Kamimura, to search for the Vladivostok squadron. This di- 
vision arrived at Fusan on February 20, as the result of its reconnais- 
sance that the Russian squadron had returned to Vladivostok. 

The Russian reserve squadron, including the Osiliabia, Dimtri 
Dowski, Aurora, three steamers of the Volunteer Fleet, and several 
torpedo boats, under Admiral Wirenius, on their way through the 
Red Sea to the theatre of operations, received orders to return home- 
ward, and on February 23 two had passed through the Suez Canal 
into the Mediterranean, and on the 24th the others followed. 


OPERATIONS ON LAND. 


The first landings effected by the Japanese between the 7th and 
oth of February comprised only the advanced troops, which were 
charged with particular preparatory duties, such as the securing pos- 
session of the government of Corea, the telegraph lines, debarkation 
places, cantonments, points of support, etc. 

As soon as Japan found that she could keep the Russian fleet in 
Port Arthur, Chemulpo was selected as the principal landing place. 
At the outbreak of the war Japan had mobilized the First, Second, 
Twelfth and the Guard Divisions, and these were the first troops 
transported to Corea. By February 22 the Twelfth Division had been 
landed at Chemulpo, and the Second and the Guard were to follow; 
in Gensan (on the Gulf of Corea) 12,000 men had been landed; and 
at Masampo and Fusan unknown numbers. 

On February 12, the Third and Sixth Divisions were mobilized, 
and about a week later a transport for landing these troops on the 
peninsula of Liaotang was put in readiness. 

The troops landed in Chemulpo were assembled at Seoul, and on 
February 23 took the main road for Ping Yang, the latter having 
been occupied on the 24th by a Japanese force sent by sea from Che- 
mulpo to Ping Yang Inlet (Tai Tong Bay). . 

On the Russian side, it appears that the Third Siberian Army Corps 
was pushed out on the main road toward Fengwangchang, and took 
up a defensive position on the right bank of the Yalu River along the 
great road from Wiju to Antong, and rapidly threw out advanced 
troops (the Trans-Baikal Cossack Brigade), supported by infantry 
subdivisions, to Ping-Yang. 
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On February 19, the Russian scouts at Chungjo (about twenty- 
five miles west of Anju) reported that they had not encountered the 
Japanese, and that the latter are not yet in Ping-Yang. The Yalu 
was still frozen over at this time, but the ice will not bear troops 
below Shaketse. The west coast of the Lian-tang peninsula was still 
covered with ice. 


COM MENTS. 


The effects of the first two weeks of the war between Russia and 
Japan are likely to be far-reaching. Russia’s Navy has been sorely 
crippled, and was in a fair way of being totally destroyed. 

As regards the two navies, though they were well matched as re- 
gards ships and armaments, the Japanese had a decided advantage 
over the Russians. Particularly the whole of the Japanese Navy was 
the growth of recent years, and, with a few minor exceptions, Japan 
had no vessels in her Navy to which the word obsolete could be held 
to apply. This was by no means the case with Russia. Turning 
from ships to personnel, there is really no comparison between the 
two Powers. The Russian naval officer is of fair average ability, 
it is true, but he by no means reaches the level of the corresponding 
ranks in most of the other of the great European Powers. It is when 
rank and file comes to be compared, however, that Japan’s advantage 
becomes so manifest, for the Russian sailor reaches a very low stan- 
dard of intelligence. 

The Japanese naval officer has been well trained, as was proven in 
the war with China. Quite a number of them are graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy, and others have studied and received 
their training in the navies of other nations, particularly in that of 
Great Britain, so that they have all the initiative, the ingenuity, and 
the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Even in this early part of the war in the Far East, there is one 
broad lesson written plainly on the face of the operations which no one 
can misread: that lesson is that the policy of a country cannot safely 
be divorced from the military preparations which it implies. The 
Russians, however, violated this principle, in that they did not keep 
pace in their military preparations with the diplomatic firmness which 
they maintained. 

“The conduct of the operations so far by the Japanese offers a 
marked contrast to the Russian unpreparedness. They knew what they | 
intended, and their staff prepared for every eventuality; the plans 
were ready, the blows followed suddenly and decisively, and there 
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appears to have been a satisfactory co-operation between the land and 
sea services. So far, the Navy has been mostly in evidence, and we 
can only say that, ‘if its efficiency is paralleled by that of the Army, 
the military campaign is likely to proceed with much smoothness and 
singleness of purpose, though necessarily with no rapidity comparable 
to that attained by the Navy. The mobilization of the Japanese forces 
in 1900 was a remarkable piece of work, and was carried out as 
though the whole of the Army was mobilizing, and the forces in the 
field won the admiration of all observers. The same is reported to 
have been the case at the present time. Their transport, their hospital 
arrangements, and all the details of their Army organization seemed 
to qualified observers to leave little to desire, but they have since im- 
proved. It would, of course, be unwise to attempt to forecast the re- 
sult of the military operations which are now beginning. The Japan- 
ese have not been tested in long-continued operations of war. They 
have never suffered serious disaster, and it remains to be seen 
whether in misfortune the people have that reserve of national 
strength which will enable them to confront the losses and misfortunes 
of war. The qualities they have shown do, however, give some rea- 
son to think that they will not be found wanting in this respect. 

“The Russian unpreparedness has so far been manifested mostly 
in naval things, in which there seems to have been professional incom- 
petence right through. It must, however, be remembered, in explana- 
tion of this, that the Russians, unlike the Japanese, are not a seafar- 
ing people. They are a great military people, possessing a vast and 
well-organized Army, with chiefs of distinguished ability and high 
repute. The result will not, however, be decided merely by the num- 
bers of the Army, but by the force they can bring to bear at the es- 
sential points, and at the present time their forces seem very inade- 
quate, while their centre of military gravity is in Europe. The 
strength of a chain depends upon its weakest link, and the single line 
of rails, which is the means of communication between European 
Russia and the Far East, is peculiarly vulnerable and is likely to be 
attacked. The uncertainty which attends the railway and telegraphic 
communications dictated the withdrawal of Admiral Alexeieff’s head- 
quarters to Harbin. We do not, however, think that the advance 
into Korea has been abandoned. It will be imperilled, however, if the 
Japanese are able to approach the line of Russian communications 
between Mukden and the lower reaches of the Yalu.”—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

“In estimating Japan’s™success in this land campaign, too much 
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importance need not be attached to Russia’s overwhelming superi- 
ority in numbers. There is a point when an army must fail by the 
very reason of its own size. To feed a military force of a million 
men, and to keep them supplied with all the thousand and one re- 
quirements of a campaign, is a task approaching the impossible. 
Moreover, the Russian transport and supply department is not the 
strongest part of its Army. Where Japan is likely to be at a dis- 
advantage is its want of cavalry. The Japanese Army is very de- 
ficient in mounted troops, and such as it does possess are rather poorly 
horsed. Russia, on the other hand, has ample cavalry at its command, 
and the Cossacks, in particular, are among the most dangerous mili- 
tary horsemen in the world. Their style of fighting may be a pecu- 
liar one, and, judged from a western standpoint, an unorthodox one, 
but there can be small doubt of its effectiveness.” —Military Mail. 

The officers of the Japanese Army have many of them been thor- 
oughly trained. Their military schools have largely been conducted 
by German officers, many of whom have been giving their time and 
attention to the Japanese military academies and other training schools 
for about nine years past. Moreover, in their highest military school, 
the War College, at Tokio, one of the greatest living authorities on 
tactics, General Meckel (then Major), of the German Army, worked 
for four years (from 1885 to 1889) as instructor and advisor. It 
was he that reorganized the Japanese Army, and introduced Kriegs- 
spiel and General Staff rides and journeys. General Meckel was suc- 
ceeded by three other prominent German officers, who afterwards be- 
came general officers. 

These are the main features of the compaign so far as the incom- 
plete information allows them. to be presented. The great error of 
Russia in having her fleet divided at the outbreak of the war, the 
two principal parts separated by over a thousand miles, and with a 
number of vessels detached, especially so valuable a warship as the 
Variag three hundred miles away at Chemulpo, forced the Russian 
fleet to the defensive, and naturally led to disaster. On the other 
hand, the success of Japan in this opening period was due to her initia- 
tive and her preparedness. 

As regards the campaign on land, the Russians began their con- 
centration on the Yalu River, which, with the Tumen River forms the 
boundary of Manchuria and Corea, and established a temporary base 
at Liao-Yang, on the railroad just south of Mukden. The Japanese, . 
on the other hand, effected their first concentration at Seoul, con- 
nected by rail with Chemulpo. 
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The Japanese had three courses of action open to them in their 
land campaign: 


First, after landing their main forces in Corea, to attack the Rus- 
sians massed on the Yalu. 


Secondly, to send a containing force against the Yalu, and then 
attempt to throw their main army across the railroad line to the rear 
of Port Arthur, at Newchwang or its vicinity. 


Thirdly, to send a containing force against the Russians on the 
Yalu, and then attempt to outflank the Russians on their left with 
the main army, pressing on against the railway line. 


The last promises the greatest results, but requires a march of 
about 200 miles through very difficult country. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A CRUISE ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
By BenyJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
(Concluded. ) 


As THE Constitution was slowly drifting along towards the port of 
Manila somewhat before daylight, or rather as the light began to 
appear, we found ourselves nearly surrounded by a squadron of 
European men-of-war, say twelve or fifteen, but whether British, 
French, Spanish or otherwise, could not be ascertained. As we had 
been a number of months without hearing from home, any guess as 
to our surroundings was as good as another, but the look about them 
was in the eyes of some of the old salts on bard unmistakably English. 
One of the floating vessels bore an Admiral’s pennant, afterwards 
ascertained to be the flag of Sir Thomas Cochrane, in command of 
the China Squadron. The others were frigates, sloops and brigs. 
They had evidently paid a visit to Manila and were making their 
way to some port in the Pacific. As a matter of precaution the 
Constitution—the favorite ship of our Navy—was got ready for 
action, or rather put in a state of defense; it would never have done 
in any event to give up “Old Ironsides” to any other nation than the 
one which built her and had fought her. 

The officers and crew were at their stations, the wind was a dead 
calm, watch fires were lighted, the magazines opened and every prepa- 
ration was made to show that we did not mean to give up the ship 
without a struggle or show of defense. And thus things went on 
from the discovery of the drifting fleet until the time came round 
to make ourselves known, when the Star Spangled Banner was hove 
to the breeze, or what little of it there was, and the flag of Old Eng- 
land became unfurled at the masts of our neighbors. 

After a short delay a boat put off from the Admiral’s ship and 
approached the Constitution, and a young officer climbed the side 
of our ship and stepped on to the frigate’s deck. Captain Percival, 
who was waiting with the first lieutenant, Amasa Paine, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., to receive him, said, “Is it peace or war?” “Why, — 
peace to be sure.” Then the captain of the Yankee ship and the 
lieutenant of the English steamer shook hands and left for the 
cabin, where, I think—in fact I know—that they hobnobbed a bit 
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before getting to business. “Captain,” said the English lieutenant, 
“ever since we left Manila ten days ago we have been drifting our 
lives away. Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane has an idea that you are 
loaded with provisions. Will you help us to a part, to be repaid to 
you at Honolulu, as, if we are pressed, we have not enough provi- 
sions to last ten days longer, while if you can help us we will shower 
down blessings on your head?” 

Instead of a fight there was a merrymaking; all hands turned to 
and helped stow away the provisions from the American frigate to 
the English ships, at the close of which the English ships saluted us, 
and we separated, mutually pleased with each other. 

Among the many acquaintances we made that day was the owner 
of a distinguished name, that of the.son of the famous novelist, 
Captain Maryatt, afterwards lost in the Mediterranean. 


MANILA, 


This city is the capital of the Spanish possessions in the East. 
It is beautifully situated at the foot of a beautiful bay into which a 
river empties and on which the city is founded. Manila proper is a 
walled city, having its portcullises and drawbridges at every entrance, 
though generally speaking the country round for a few miles is 
called by that name. There are but few handsome buildings here, 
with the exception of the cathedrals and governor’s house. Most of 
the convents are overgrown with moss and have quite an antiquated 
appearance, and may be considered relics of a former century. With- 
out the walls there is a large cigar factory belonging to the Spanish 
government, where all the Manila cigars are made. I visited this 
and saw 9,000 girls of all ages at work upon tobacco. Some were 
very pretty, but they kept up such a confounded chatter and din that 
I was very glad to get into the open air again. 

The amusements of the Spanish residents are riding, theatricals 
and music. At vespers every evening may be seen hundreds of 
“calisas” through and around the city, filled with fair occupants, and 
until a late hour in the evening this scene remains a gay one. It is in 
fact the only time the Spanish ladies are out. Every Thursday and 
Saturday evenings the bands perform in front of the palace, and I 
must confess that I have never heard better music in my life. 

Most of the shopkeepers in Manila are Chinese, though their stores 
‘and articles are arranged upon the European plans.. This class of 
‘people form quite a body and are numbered at’ several thousands. 
-About 7,000 soldiers are retained here. They are mostly natives 
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and Malays, and are fine-looking men. After enjoying a visit of 
several days we left on the 20th for the Sandwich Islands. 

On the 25th we came in sight of the Bashu group and were sur- 
prised to find traces of European customs there. We stood off and 
on for’ several days, filled up our water and purchased live stock, 
etc., of some Spaniards who had formed a colony there dependent 
upon Manila. Upon the 27th we bent our course for the Pacific, and 
then began our weary journey of 5,000 miles. To this date (Novem- 
ber 12th) we have had a quick passage, though in some respects a 
disagreeable one. 

On the 19th of October and 2nd of November we were in the- 
midst of severe gales of wind. On the 2nd also we crossed the 
180th degree of longitude, consequently had two Sundays come- 
together. 

On the 16th of November we anchored in the harbor of Honolulu, 
Island of Oahu. 


HONOLULU. 


It being Sunday when we arrived, we found everything as still 
and quiet as could be—not a boat was seen in the harbor and the very 
whaleships appeared possessed with the spirit of quietness. During our: - 


stay I had many opportunities of visiting the town, though I can- 
not say that I was much pleased with its appearance. It is about 
the size of South Boston—does not contain any beautiful buildings, 
though the scenery around it is exceedingly grand. Were it not for 
this latter the place would be unworthy of note. It is the great 
depot of the Pacific for whalers to refresh and repair in—in fact, were- 
it not for this portion of the commerce of the world, but little good 
would result to Oahu and the other islands of the group. There are 
about twenty-three American families residing here, besides a few 
English and French, and the business is entirely in the hands of the 
foreign residents; in fact, the councillors and advisers of the King 
are selected from this class of the people, many of whom have taken 
the oath of allegiance to the Hawaiian Government. There are six 
of these islands altogether under one government, two of which, 
besides Oahu, viz., Owyhu and Mowee, are becoming of importance 
for the advantages they offer to those engaged in the whale fishery. 
Besides this they are the stopping place of many vessels crossing the 
Pacific to the East Indies, though the present policy of the merchants 
with regard to prices is calculated to render them gradually of less 
importance. The most common article of Amefican manufacture 
cannot be purchased here unless at an advance of from I to 200 per 
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cent. on the cost, while the duty upon all articles is but 5 or Io per 
cent. Most people traveling and who are desirous of purchasing 
clothing cheap look to the Sandwich Islands, where our own country- 
men reside, to enable them to lay out their money to the best ad- 
vantage. Many of us did so, but alas! in buying only necessary 
articles we were satisfied of the great imposition practiced. With 
regard to the people, in consequence of the severe laws enacted through 
the instrumentality of foreign missionaries and those who have lately 
become subjects of His Majesty, they are gradually decreasing in 
number and will in a few short years be entirely swept away. From 
what I have observed and learned from others, I should judge their 
condition to be far worse now than it was thirty years since, when 
Christians had not secured a foothold among them. They appear 
mild and well disposed, though I am informed they are extremely 
indolent; perhaps much of this latter is caused by the circumstance 
that much of their labor would be devoted, under the present system, 
to the King and chiefs. Again, they see foreigners purchasing lands 
around them and inch by inch taking from them the soil upon which 
God in His mercy placed them. So far has this latter been carried 
that many natives have petitioned the King not to permit foreigners 
to buy any land, and have even asked that he will put away his 
foreign advisers. Between the foreign residents generally and the 
missionaries, who are backed by the council of the King, a hostility 
exists as regards the policy pursued by the latter in Christianizing 
and civilizing these poor natives. Of late years the conduct of the 
missionaries regarding their treatment of the Catholics. has met with 
much animadversion, and I should judge that it was well deserved. 
Sending fanatics to a far country in the midst of a native race like 
this is not the way to make Christians of them. Had they intro- 
duced industry, energy and enterprise among the natives, these 
islands would have become ere this a perfect paradise, but instead they 
went with the Bible in one hand and a rod in the other. 

At Honolulu we received orders to repair with the least possible 
delay to the Mexican coast in anticipation of a war with that power. 
Accordingly, on the 2nd of December, after having taken on board six 
months’ provisions, we left and steered our course for Monterey. 

Not finding the American squadron at Monterey, California, as 
we had hoped, we sailed southerly, and reached Mazatlan, in Mexico, 
where we found a fleet-of thirteen men-of-war of different classes, 
headed by the frigate Savannah of fifty-two guns, commanded by 
Commodore John D. Sloat, under orders to act in concert with General 
Zachary Taylor, who was in command of the land forces. Here the 
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Constitution remained until the early part of May, 1846, as a per- 
manent attachment to the squadron of Commodore Sloat, until orders 
were given us to sail for home by way of Valparaiso, Chili, and Cape 
Horn. The day we left Mexico for home General Taylor I think fought 
the battle of El Molino del Rey, or King’s Mills. You may be sure that 
there was no looking back as we wended our way out of the harbor of 
Mazatlan, where we had left our brother tars to remain, no one knew 
how long, before orders would come to them to start for home; but 
when we did give a glance backward we were too far away to be 
discerned with the most powerful of glasses. Our main deck was a 
scene of jollity till late that night, for there was a brilliant moon 
the night of the battle of El Molino del Rey, athough we knew not 
that it had been fought till afterwards. 

And our crew, who had been from home since November, 1843, 
made the welkin ring that first night of their homeward trip, and 
the old, old toast of “Sweethearts and Wives” echoed from the lips of 
as stalwart a crew as ever trod the deck of an American man-of-war 
on their return to their native land and the home of their adoption. 

And there were many good voices, too, in that hardy crew which 
tolled out the old and new sea songs of every sort and fashion, par- 
ticularly that beautiful ditty, “As we sailed along the lowlands, low- 
lands, low, as we sailed along the lowlands, low.” And so we 
wended our course southerly towards the famous old Spanish city, 
Valparaiso, the great commercial port of Chili. 

This harbor is known as the scene of the battle between the U. S. 
frigate Essex and two British ships of superior force in our war with 
Great Britain in 1812-14, when the Essex was captured by the two 
British vessels in violation of the neutrality of the port. David Porter, 
the commander of the ill-fated Essex, was born in Boston February 
1, 1780, and died in Pera, Turkey, March 28, 1843, to which country 
he had been sent as U. S. Minister. He was one of the bravest 
naval officers in the War of 1812-14, and he became so noted for his 
destruction of British commerce in the Pacific ocean that Great 
Britain did not hesitate to adopt any means in its power to capture 
him ; hence the violation of a neutral port. Captain Porter and the 
remains of his crew were promised safe convoy from Valparaiso 
round the Horn to New York by the senior officer of the Pacific 
Station, but whose word was broken, in consequence of which when 
off Long Island Porter escaped to the shore and landed in the town’ 
of Babylon. His career was a most honorable one and full of incident. 
In 1803 he was captured in the frigate Philadelphia, and remained a 
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long time prisoner in Tripoli. His son, David D. Porter, became an 
Admiral of the Navy and succeeded Admiral Farragut. 

Another American, William Wheelright, born in Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1798, died in London in September, 1873. Early in his 
manhood he commanded a trading vessel on the west coast of 
America, and in 1829 he established a line of passenger vessels be- 
tween Valparaiso and other ports. In 1835 he planned a line of 
steamers which resulted in 1838 in the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, still in successful trade. In 1842 he suggested and built a 
railway from Santiago to Valparaiso, and for many years later did 
more to develop Chili than any other man. His statue was erected 
in the Balsa (Merchants’ Exchange) in Valparaiso, where it now re- 
mains as one of the most honored testimonials which could be given 
to a beloved citizen of the United States. 

The Chilians are a race of people nearer in character to our 
own hardy sons of the soil than those of some other South American 
republics ; hence the friendliness of the two nations is noticeable. 

We left Valparaiso in the midst of a salvo of artillery from the 
fort, which was returned by “Old Ironsides” as she slowly moved out 
of the beautiful harbor accompanied by the music of our full band. 
In open sea we pointed for Cape Horn, having good weather until we 
rounded it on July 4, 1846, in a driving snowstorm. We passed into 
the South Atlantic Ocean and made for Rio de Janeiro, which we 
had left more than two years before for Madagascar in company 
with the French man-of-war sloop Berceau, which was fated to be 
wrecked on the wild coast of that island, after ‘““Old Ironsides” had 
reached her home in safety. Not one soul was saved from the 
Berceau, while but twenty-seven of our entire crew passed over the 
borderland. Strange is the lot of those “who go down to the sea in 
ships.” We can at least spare a tear to the memory of those with whom 
we sailed in company across an ocean of thousands of miles, whom we 
met again at Zanzibar and Madagascar, but now whose bones are 
whitening at the bottom of the ocean, while we had sailed in security 
and returned home in joy to our dear ones. 

Our second, or return visit to the beautiful city of Rio, was an 
exceedingly pleasing one, for Mr. Henry A. Wise was still our 
Minister to Brazil, and with his family living only a short distance 
from the busy haunts of the city, received and entertained us right 
royally. But war with Mexico had been declared and several battles on 
her soil had been fought, and tlie coffee vessels, to the number of six- 
teen, were detained in Rio awaiting naval protection from the United 
States when the Constitution hove in sight to be their convoy home. 
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So we took in provisions and water for a sixty days’ trip, and in a few 
days, bidding our friends farewell, we started for Boston, the home 
of “Old Ironsides.” The passage was a very excellent one; we 
sailed day and night surrounded by these sixteen coffee vessels under 
a code of signals until we reached the Delaware breakwater, when 
the captain gave the signal to separate, and such a scattering we never 
saw before. The convoy arrived safely at their different destinations, 
and the Constitution turned her face toward Boston, before reaching 
which we picked up, dismasted, with the loss of her captain and 
nineteen men in a severe gale which threw her on her beam ends, 
the U. S. brig Washington, of the survey service. Captain Bache, 
in command of this unfortunate brig, who was drowned September 
8, 1846, was a descendant of Benjamin Franklin, our great philosopher 
and statesman. 

On Sunday, September 27, 1846, “Old Ironsides” arrived in 
Boston Harbor, having sailed 55,000 miles and visited more than 
twenty-five foreign ports and places, mostly in the tropics, with many 
of which we established commercial relations and terms of amity. 
Another important matter was ascertained and carried into effect by 
Captain Percival, viz., that the ration of food allowed for the crew 
was at the time “Old Ironsides” made this trip around the world 
(from 1844 to 1846) probably the most liberal of any nation, for 
soon after we sailed from home the question was put to the crew if 
they would consent to subsist each mess of twelve persons upon nine 
men’s rations, which was unanimously accepted, the difference to 
be paid to each mess. Accordingly Captain Percival suggested that 
the writer should keep account of this fund and any other money 
which might be added during the cruise, and paid over to the sailors 
as they desired. And during the entire cruise of the Constitution 
the account was faithfully kept. This course served to keep the crew 
in funds from the beginning to the end of their terms of service, 
besides establishing the important fact of.the extreme liberality of 
the ration allowed by the government. 

On Monday, September 28, 1846, we were towed to the Charles- 
town Navy Yard and surrendered into the hands of the government, 
and here ends the “Cruise of ‘Old Ironsides’ Around the World.” 





CONFEDERATE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
FORT SUMTER.” 


WITH INTRODUCTORY: NOTES BY MONTGOMERY BLAIR. 


Tue subjoined extracts from the archives of South Carolina relating 
to the demand for the surrender of Fort Sumter by the rebels, their 
preparations for its capture, and its subsequent defence by them, have 
not been published. They are taken from the official records of the 
Executive Council of the State, which still remain in the state-house 
at Columbia, though in a mutilated condition, a great number of the 
leaves having been torn out. 

The extracts extend from January 5 to April 10, 1861, and consist 
of resolutions and decisions of the Council and correspondence with its 
agents and other persons at Washington and Montgomery, Alabama, 
during that period, including four letters from Jefferson Davis. We 
have also the minutes of an important council of war, held September 
29, 1862. 

(1) These papers show that the Executivé Council recognized the 
fact that either the surrender of Fort Sumter or a refusal to attempt to 
succor it made secession an accomplished fact. It was therefore a vital 
point, in its judgment, to obtain possession of the fort, either by its 
surrender or by its capture, during Buchanan’s administration, believ- 
ing—and with good reason, as the sequel showed—that Lincoln would 
not in that case attempt to recover the fort or invade the State to assert 
the Federal authority, and that secession would thus be fully achieved. 

(2) Governor Pickens justifies the immediate seizure of the fort in 
a letter to Howell Cobb, President of the Provisional Congress, of the 
13th of February, 1861, on that view of the subject.. He says, “Mr. 
Buchanan cannot resist, because he has not the power; Mr. Lincoln 
may not attack, because the cause of the quarrel will have been or may 
be considered by him as past.” To secure the surrender the Council 
sent Colonel Hayne to Washington to organize the pressure upon 
Buchanan, but succeeded only in effecting the compromise proposed by 
him through John Tyler’s telegram of the gth of February, by which 
it was proposed that “no reinforcements should be furnished or at- 
tempted by the government upon an assurance that no attack will be 


*Reprinted from first series of Untrep Service. 
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made on Fort Sumter by South Carolina.”* This was not satisfactory 
to the Council, but as it enabled the rebels to erect batteries to com- 
mand the fort and all approaches to it without molestation, and was 
recommended by Jefferson Davis (whose counsel had been sought by 
the Governor) in his letter of the 20th of January, it was acquiesced in. 
It looks, indeed, as if the course of the Administration as well as that 
of the rebels was dictated by Davis, for he says the arrangement put 
things in the best possible condition for the rebels, because they 
needed all the time it gave them for civil organization and military 
preparation. 

(3) The result showed that Pickens reasoned rightly and that 
Davis was wrong, for we now know that if he had taken the fort as he 
proposed Buchanan would have acquiesced, because he did acquiesce in 
the firing upon and driving off of the Star of the West, sent with pro- 
visions to the fort, and because Holt, his Secretary of War, expressly 
instructed Major Anderson to permit the rebels to go on building the 
batteries to command the fort and its approaches, by which it was 
afterwards captured.t The permissior given to commit these acts of 
war fully justified Pickens in saying that Buchanan could not resist the 
capture of the fort itself, for that was the object and ultimate effect of 
the acts of war which he not only did not resist, but which Holt’s in- 
structions to Anderson actually authorized. And Pickens was equally 
right in his judgment that Lincoln would not have attempted to recover 
the fort if it had been captured in Buchanan’s time. The vote of his 
whole Cabinet, myself alone excepted, upon the question submitted by 
him in writing on the 15th of March, 1861, namely, “whether, assum- 
ing it to be possible now to provision Fort Sumter, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is it wise to attempt it?” is conclusive on this point ; for, as 
these gentlemen then voted for the surrender of the fort when, as the 
question assumed, it could be relieved, and his premier prevented any 
attempt being made to succor it for more than six weeks after Mr. 
Lincoln’s inauguration, and when, finally, the President did resolve to 
make the attempt through his minister to Portugal, immediately tele- 
graphed the President’s decision to Governor Pickens, so as to have 
the fort taken before the succor arrived, and surreptitiously withdrew 
from the expedition the vessel chiefly relied on to effect the relief, and 


*A formal agreement to the same effect was made by Holt and Toucey, Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy, with Mallory, Secretary Confederate Navy, on the . 
29th January, 1861, in reference to Fort Pickens. See this document, p. 355 
Records of the Rebellion, series 1, vol. i. 

+See permission given in letter of 23d February, so to place a floating bat- 
tery, p. 182 Records of the Rebellion, series 1, vol. i. 
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thus foiled the attempt, it is certain that no effort would have been 
made to recover the fort by the Lincoln Administration if it had been 
taken in Buchanan’s time. 

(4) The question presented by Mr. Lincoln on the 15th of March 
was therefore in fact whether secession should be acquiesced in, and 
Mr. Seward and those voting with him, voted in the affirmative, and 
his letter of the 10th of April to Mr. Adams (Diplomatic Correspon- 
dence of 1861, p. 58) shows the grounds of this action. He there 
makes the extraordinary statement that the President is not “‘dis- 
posed to reject a cardinal dogma of theirs (the rebels), namely, that 
the Federal government could not reduce the seceding States to obedi- 
ence, but in fact willingly accepts it as true,” and adds that the only 
legal mode to secure the return of these States to the Union is by the 
call of a national convention, “in which the organic law can, if it be 
needful, be revised so as to remove all real obstacles to a reunion.” It 
is manifest that it was from the author of this letter that the Confeder- 
ate commissioners got the assurance sent to Pickens by them that the 
fort would be delivered up. 

(5) Hence it appears, first, that the whole responsibility for the war 
rests on those who failed to reinforce and provision Fort Sumter. 
South Carolina, “the head and front” of the Rebellion, and the only 
State which could be brought to inaugurate the war upon the Union, 
did not dare to strike that blow until assured of capturing that fort- 
ress. Nor would Beauregard have marched his army into Virginia 
and precipitated that State into the Rebellion, in defiance of her pre- 
vious two-thirds vote against disunion, whilst Charleston was held in 
the Union by the guns of that fortress. And, second, that the question 
submitted by Mr. Lincoln to his Cabinet on the 15th of March (An- 
drew Jackson’s birthday) was the question of union or disunion, and 
in all human probability permanent disunion, and that we owe the 
preservation of the Union entirely to his attempt to reinforce Fort 
Sumter. 

(6) Davis’s letter of February 22 shows clearly that he contem- 
plated war upon the Union. The resolution of the Confederate Con- 
gress, which was approved by him, and which he transmits confiden- 
tially to Governor Pickens, to take Fort Sumter by force if it be not 
surrendered, was. itself a declaration of war. This cannot be recon- 
ciled with the recent statement published by Colonel McClure in the 
Philadelphia Times as made by Davis, that he ordered the firing upon 
Sumter only because of his want of faith in Lincoln’s Administration. 
The resolution which had directed the fort to be taken by force had 
been adopted two months previously, in Buchanan’s time. 
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The statement is in keeping with the current histories by which the 
Confederate politicians attempt to mislead and pervert the minds of 
the rising generation of the South, in the vain effort to justify the war 
upon the Union. How much better it would be for the whole people 
if these self-inspired sophistries could cease! But few of those who 
were. really effective in the rebellion now attempt to justify it. Whilst 
for the most part they are silent on the point before the public, they 
freely admit in private that it was an error, and that it was fortunate 
for the South that their efforts failed. The self-seeking politicians, 
on the other hand, avail themselves of the feeling among the people 
for the lost cause, arising from their sufferings and sacrifices in it, to 
justify them in bringing those sufferings upon them, and thus contrive 
to continue them in a false position. 

(7) The minutes of the council of war called by General Beaure- 
gard on the 29th September, 1862, show the important fact that if the 
plan of passing the fort, which had been successful at New Orleans, 
and which the Navy Department intended should be applied at 
Charleston, had then been adopted, the same success would have been 
achieved. The minutes show that this was the mode of attack which 
Ingram (formerly a distinguished officer of the United States navy) 
apprehended would be adopted. He was thoroughly informed of the 
state of defenses, and the whole council concurred with him in the 
opinion that they were insufficient to meet this mode of attack. Hence 
it is certain that if it had been adopted it would have been successful. 

Session of the Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His 
Excellency the Governor, Charleston Hotel, evening January 5, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Council met at 8 o’clock. A letter was read from Larz Anderson 
to the Governor. Council took the matter in consideration. It was 
then upon consideration determined that he might bear dispatches 
from Major Anderson to Washington, and that all mail-matter should 
be forwarded to him, but that inasmuch as it was intended not to per- 
mit communications between Fort Sumter and the city, such mail- 
matter would be transmitted to him through the Governor. 

Permission was given to Mr. Robert N. Jourdin to call at the post- 
office and get all mail-matter there for Major Anderson, and to visit 
the fort on the same terms as he did yesterday, and deliver the mail to 
him. The Governor stated to Council that he had received dispatches 
this evening from Norfolk stating, “Brooklyn still at navy-yard, now 
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5 P. M., and no steam.” Dispatch dated 5th January, 1861. Council 
adjourned at 11% o'clock. , 
James M. SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


Report from Harbor Master and Pilots in reply to order to Cap- 
tain S. C. Turner, January 4, 1861: 


“Harsor MASTER’s OFFICE, 
“CHARLESTON, 5th January, 1861. 


“To His ExceLLtency Governor F. W. Pickens. 

“Sir,—We beg leave to submit the following replies to the above 
questions: We are of opinion that no vessel over sixteen feet draft, 
under the present circumstances, could pass the bar. Vessels from 
thirteen to sixteen feet could be excluded by closing the channel with 
wrecks. Those under thirteen feet, with a smooth sea, and at high 
water, have no difficulty in entering with the assistance of a regular 
pilot. 

“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “S. C. Turner, H. M. 
(Signed) “N. St. McDonacp. 
(Signed) - “J. C. Lea, 

(Signed) “S. ALDERT. 


“P. S.—With regard to your Excellency’s last question, if we think 
obstructions in the harbor useful, we beg leave to say, for the present, 
by no means. 


“Very respectfully, 
(Signed) “S. C. Turner, H. M.” 


Session of Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His 
Excellency the Governor, evening 7th January, 1861, at Charleston 
Hotel. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Hon. D. F. 
Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. 
Garlington. 

Council met at 9 o’clock p. Mm. The Secretary read the minutes of 
the last two sessions, which were confirmed. The Governor informed 
the Council that he had received a telegram from Norfolk that the 
Brooklyn was at the navy-yard at 6 p. M. this day, but that she would 
probably drop down to Hampton Roads to-morrow, and that it was 
now believed she was not destined for Charleston. Mounting guns 
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. at Fort Monroe, no embarkment of troops. Telegram also from Gov- 
ernor M. S. Perry, Florida, informing him that the State had resolved 
in favor of secession by a vote of 62 to 5. 

Telegram from an individual signing himself “Jones,” addressed 
to Governor Pickens or Mr. Rhett, from New York, that the steamer 
Star of the West had left New York on Saturday night with two 
hundred and fifty men, supposed for the purpose of reinforcing Fort 
Sumter. 


The following order was furtherwith issued: 
“EXECUTIVE OFFIcE, 7th January, 1861. 

“Colonel Hamilton of the staff is hereby directed to proceed with- 
out delay to Fort Moultrie, and for this purpose to use the steamer 
Osiris, and the said steamer is further ordered to proceed and land 
Major Stephens at his post on Morris Island. Colonel Hamilton will 
consider himself authorized to take the Osiris under his command 
for this purpose, and to proceed to the bar with such orders as Colonel 


Hamilton will prepare. 
(Signed) “F, W. PICKENs.” 


Session of the Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the head- 
quarters of His Excellency the Governor, evening 8th January, 1861. 


Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, Hon. 
C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Session commenced at 8 o’clock p. M.: The Secretary read the min- 
utes of the last two meetings, which were confirmed. The Governor 
informed Council he had received the following telegrams. 


Dated at Washington January 8. Received at Charleston, 3 
o'clock 30 min. P. M.: . 


“To Hon. F. W. Pickens, Governor of South Carolina: 

“Secretary Thompson has resigned. Government troops were sent 
on Saturday night from New York to Charleston. Mr. Thompson 
has been deceived by the Administration. These facts I derive from 
Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, who has just left Secretary Thompson. 

(Signed) “L. Q. WasHINcTOoN.” 


Dated at Wilmington, 8th January, to J. L. Orr. Received at 
Charleston, January 8, at 4 o’clock 30 min. Pp. M.: 

“Star of the West left New York on Sunday, returned that night, 
and secretly took on board munitions of war, provisions, two hun- 
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dred and fifty men, under command of Lieutenant Bartlett. She was 
charctered by General Scott. She will be at Charleston this afternoon. 
(Signed) “W. S. AsHE, President.” 


Session of Executive Council, held at the headquarters of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor, in Charleston, January 9, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 

Session commenced at eleven o’clock. Governor stated to Council 
what information he had received of the attempts of the Star of the 
West to enter the port this morning, and her repulse by the batteries 
at Morris’ Island and Fort Moultrie. A communication was received 
from Major Stephens giving an account of his having first fired ahead 
of her, and she not stopping, then into her, when she retreated outside 
of the bar. The Governor submitted to the Council matters in regard 
to pursuing the Star of the West. The opinion of the Council was 
that no attack should be made on her outside of the waters of South 
Carolina. 

His Excellency the Governor sent telegraphic dispatches to the 
Governors of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana, 
informing them of the attempt made by the Star of the West to enter 
the harbor with reinforcements, and her having been repulsed by our 
forts. 

A telegram was received from A. Burt, Commissioner to the State 
of Mississippi, dated Jackson, 8th January. Received in Charleston 
10 o'clock 30 min. P. M.: 


“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 

“Arrived last night. Mississippi will go out to-morrow. Saw the 
Governor this morning ; he agrees to your views, and will be ready in 
arms. This State was not quite unanimous. Have not submitted my 


credentials by advice. All right. 
(Signed) "A. Be 


The following telegram was sent: 


“To CoLoNEL JEFFERSON Davis, Washington : 

“The Star of the-West has been beat off by our batteries. As 
Mississippi has seceded, the defense of South Carolina is the defense 
of Mississippi. I hope, therefore, you will come immediately here for 


military consultation, and perhaps more. 
(Signed) “F. W. Pickens.” 
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January 9, 1861.—The following order was given to Captain Car- 


righan: 
“HEADQUARTERS, 9th January, 1861. 
“Captain Carrighan will forthwith proceed to take charge of the 
slaver now lying at Custom House wharf, put in her the granite seized 
as belonging to the United States, wherever it may be, and take it 
from the possession of any one in whose charge it will be, and carry 
the vessel down to the channel and there sink her; and Captain Car- 
righan will continue to sink vessels and block up the channels except 
Maffit’s Channel. In the course of the day other vessels will be sent 
down to you. The object is to completely shut up the entrances to the 
city, excepting Maffit’s Channel. If the granite should not be readily 
come at, use any other material of which you can get possession. 
(Signed) “F, W. Pickens.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, January 10, 1861. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon.'A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, Hon. A. C. Garlington. 


The following dispatch was sent to C. A. L. Lamar, Savannah: 


“The Brooklyn is expected. We are making preparations to meet 
them on water as well as on land. Have you any steam-tugs you can 
send? If yes, send two without delay. Please answer. 

(Signed) “A. G. MaGRATH.” 


The following telegrams have been received this morning previous 
to the above dispatch having been sent. 


Received in Charleston 10 o’clock 30 min. a. M. Dated Norfolk, 
oth January, 1861: 


“GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“Brooklyn on her way to Hampton Roads, now twelve o’clock. 
Her lieutenant, Chapman, says she will anchor there, and may remain 
there several days. He said he should resign to-day. 

(Signed) “Cuas, Harris.” 


The day after I was inaugurated I sent Lieutenant--Colonel Jno. 
Green to Fort Monroe, with instructions to give me the most certain 
information as to all military operations there, as I knew this was the 
only place the government would send reinforcements and supplies 
to Charleston; but Colonel Green. became suspected and got Mr. 
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Charles Harris, who was then at the head of the minute-men of Nor- 
folk, to keep me regularly informed, and he hired a workman to the 
fort to work in it and give him regular information, and I owe Mr. 
Harris a great deal for the fidelity and assiduity with which he kept 
me informed. It was from this source I got my information. 

F. W. PIcKENs. 


October 14, 1862. ® 


Received in Charleston, 9 o’clock 15 min. A. M., January 10: 


“Brooklyn passed Cape Henry about two o’clock this day; went 
to sea; took no troops. Her commander received sealed orders this 
morning from Washington. Rely on this. Now (5) five p. M. 

(Signed) “CHARLES Harris.” 


Council held a conference with Colonel J. R. Hamilton. Took the 
steamers Marion and Aid into the service of the State, to be manned 
and armed under directions of Colonel Hamilton, who has charge of 
these vessels. 

Received in Charleston, January 11, 1861, 9 o’clock 30 min. A. M.: 


“WASHINGTON, January II. 
“GOVERNOR F. W. PICKENS: 

“Brooklyn due at Charleston now. Her purpose supposed pacific 
by some, others believe she will try to reinforce Sumter, but cannot 
succeed. Government regarded hostile and treacherous. Your con- 
duct warmly sustained by our friends. 

(Signed) “L, Q. WASHINGTON.” 


“WASHINGTON, 20th January, 1861. 
“GovERNOR F. W. PICKENS. 

“Dear Sir,—I wrote you a note yesterday announcing to you my 
disappointment at the circumstances which prevented me from visiting 
you on my way home. You will not be surprised when I say to you 
that my quiet hours are mostly spent in thoughts of Charleston harbor, 
and may therefore pardon the pregnancy of my letters. Colonel Hayne 
has doubtless informed you of the condition in which he found matters 
here. The opinion of your friends; which has been communicated to 
him, is adverse to the presentation of a demand for the evacuation of 
Fort Sumter. The. little garrison in its present position presses on 
nothing but a point of pride, and to you I need not say that war is 
made up of real elements. It is a physical problem, from the solution 
of which we must need exclude all sentiment. I hope we shall soon 
have a Southern Confederacy. I shall soon be ready to do all which 
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interest or even pride demands, and in the fullness of a redemption of 
every obligation the most impatient will find indemnity for any chafing 
they would have to endure. We have much of preparation to make, 
both in civil and military organization, and the time which serves for 
our preparation, by its moral effect, tends all towards a peaceful solu- 
tion. Secure of ourselves, walking steadily onward to the purpose we 
have avowed, if any should misunderstand us, it will be only to awake 
from their delusion to the realization of the virtues and powers which 
will seem all the greater for their sudden development. 

“T learn but vaguely of the progress of your works, but rest con- 
tent in the conviction that all is done which is possible. 

“You have in your city an old and esteemed comrade of mine 
when he and I served together in the U. S. Dragoons; his name is 
Captain L. B. Northrop. As a son of South Carolina he has deemed 
it incumbent upon him to leave the service of the United States, and 
has, no doubt, before this made himself subject to your command. 
An intimate acquaintance with him enables me to say that to a high 
degree of professional attainment he adds fine native intellect. Before 
his physical disability he was full of energy, and, from the natural 
fearlessness of his character, prone to hazardous adventure. I know 
not what may be the present state of his health; with that exception, 
I would not hesitate to indorse him for anything which a soldier could 
be called on to do. 

“The occurrence of the Star of the West seems to me to put you 
in the best condition of delay, so long as the government permits that 
matter to rest where it is. 

“Your friends here think you can well afford to stand still, so far 
as the presence of a garrison is concerned; and if things should con- 
tinue as they are for a month, we shall then be in a condition to speak 
with a voice which all must hear and heed. 

“T should be very happy to her from you at Jackson, Mississippi, 
and hoping to meet you soon, permit me to assure you that my heart 
will be with you and my thoughts of you. 

“Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) “Jerr. Davis.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 6, 1861. 

Council met at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington. 
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The following telegrams were received. 
Received in Charleston, February 6, 2 o’clock 45 min. P. M.: 


“WASHINGTON, 6th February, 1861. 
“To Hon. A. G. MaGraTH: 
“Ingraham takes to-day copy of my communication to President. 
I still await answer. It may require rejoinder; if it does not I will 
start back to-morrow. Send this to Mrs. Hayne. Peace Congress 


does not advance. 
(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne.” 


Received in Charleston, 7 o’clock 10 min. p, M., February 6: 


“WASHINGTON. 
“To Hon. A. G. MAGRATH: 
“Answer received at four o’clock. Refusal outright. It demands 


a rejoinder. I will remain to-morrow and close. 
(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne.” 


Council heard from His Excellency the Governor. His views on 
the new aspect affairs had taken, and the necessity of soon taking de- 
cided steps in regard to the reduction of Fort Sumter, unless the Pro- 
visional Government, now being formed by the Congress of the seced- 
ing States at Montgomery, should themselves take the matter in hand. 

The Hon. A. G. Magrath, Secretary of State, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


“Resolved, 1st. That the refusal of the President to surrender Fort 
Sumter, as communicated in the telegram of Isaac W. Hayne, makes 
it now the duty of this State to hasten, in every manner, the comple- 
tion of the measures necessary for its reduction. 

“2d. That the intelligence conveyed in the letter of Mr. Mem- 
minger renders it proper for this State to invoke the aid of its own 
resources and counsels to determine the means and time proper for 
its reduction. 

“3d. That the policy of the State, that which its dignity requires, 
is not to apply to the Southern Convention for aid or advice, unless 
that body will recognize and declare the question of Fort Sumter to be 
a question of all the seceding States; and that the representatives of 
this State, through its delegates in that body, and of the other seceding 
States, will assume its management. 

“4th. That if the question of Fort Sumter shall be assumed by the 
‘Southern Convention, it will become the duty of the State to defer to 
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that body; unless in so doing it should affect its dignity or change the 
relations it now occupies towards the United States. 

“sth. That so far as this State is now concerned, it has exhausted 
all measures within its control for a peaceful settlement of this ques- 
tion; and every consideration requires that, as soon as the necessary 
preparations can be made, and which must be before the close of the 
present Administration at Washington, the State must obtain posses- 
sion of that fort.” 


The following is an extract from the letter of the Hon. C. G. Mem- 
minger to the Governor, referred to in the above resolutions, dated 
Montgomery, February 4: 


“Chase has come up here, leaving his troops at Pensacola. They 
have made no advances to our attack on Fort Pickens, and can be 
driven out of Barrancas in a few hours, so that at last the conflict must 
be at Charleston. Nothing has yet been prepared here to relieve you 
from the responsibility of acting; so that for the present it seems to 
be expected of us to prepare everything for the attack, and, as far as I 
can yet see, we will have to take the fort ourselves; for, while I have 
heard no proposal as yet for negotiation, all who speak say these forts 
must be taken before Lincoln comes in.” 


An order was issued to Brigadier-General Dunovant, as follows: 
“HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 6, 1861. 
“To GENERAL DuNovant, Commanding in the Harbor of Charleston. 


“‘S1r,—You will immediately issue orders to each officer command- 
ing the different posts and batteries in the harbor to put his post and 
battery in full preparation for attack, and have ammunition fuses, 
shells, balls, and all that may be necessary for forty-eight hours’ con- 
stant bombardment, and every effort must be made to be thoroughly 
prepared, and with the utmost expedition. 

(Signed) “F, W. PICKENs.” 


Council adjourned at 10 o’clock Pp. M. : 
James M. SHACKELForD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 7, 1861. 

Council met at 8 o’clock Pp. M. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 
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The following telegrams were received. 
Received at Charleston, 7th February, 1 o’clock 40 min. P. M.: 
“WaSHINGTON, 7th. 
“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 
“Can my voice reach you? if so, do not attack Fort Sumter. You 


know my sincerity. The Virginia delegates here earnestly unite. 
(Signed) “Jno. TYLER.” 


Received in Charleston, February 7, 3 o’clock P. M.: 
“MonrtTGOMERY, 7th. 
“GOVERNOR PICKENS: 
“Committee have reported Provisional Government, and Congress 


now engaged in considering it. All anxious to make speed. 
(Signed) “C, G. MEMMINGER.” 


Received in Charleston, 7th February, 7 o’clock 55 min. Pp. M.: 
“WasHINGTON, 7th. 
“Hon. A. G. MAGRATH: 
“President’s reply, through his Secretary of War, is addressed to 
myself. Rejoinder written. Will leave in the morning; clouds 


thicken. hee 
(Signed) “IT, W. Hayne.” 


Received in Charleston, February 7, 1861, 9 o’clock 30 min. P. M.: 
“WASHINGTON, 7th, via RICHMOND. 


“To His EXcELLENCY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“President’s reply, through Secretary Holt, is not only a flat re- 
fusal, but is insulting in its tone. My mission would shame me and 
disgrace the State if Sumter is held one moment longer than necessity 
compels submission on your part. Copy of reply will be sent by mail 
to-night. 

(Signed) “Tsaac W. Hayne.” 


His Excellency the Governor sent the following telegram to John 

Tyler, Washington, D. C.: 
: “STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

“EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 7th February, 1861. 


“To Hon. Jno. TyLer; Washington City: 

“I have just received your telegram, and in consequence of the 
urgent appeal of the Virginia delegation, and from great regard to 
Virginia, I am willing to wait as long as I can do consistent with the 
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sacred rights of South Carolina; but when Sumter is held with no 
other view but to overawe the State, and final], to enable us to be sub- 
jugated by the North, then I am sure even Virginia would say it is 
not to be borne. As yet I do not know the exact grounds upon which 
the President acts, and will decide when I know. 

(Signed) “F, W. PIcCKENs.” 


Telegram of Governor to Mr. Memminger, at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama : 


“Received your telegram to-day, but am sure if you do not act 
immediately, and appoint a Commander-in-Chief to take charge, it will 
be too late. Act quickly now, or I shall be compelled to act. Send 
your commissioners on to Washington now, right off, and telegraph 
me, or it will be beyond your control. Things look bad from Wash- 
ington. 

(Signed) “F, W. PIcKENs.” 


A copy of the first telegram received this day from Colonel Hayne 
was sent to Colonel Memminger. Hon. A. G. Magrath sent to Colonel 
Memminger copy of the last telegram from Colonel Hayne. 


The following telegram was received. 


Received in Charleston, 9th February, 1861, 1 o'clock 30 min. 
P. M.: 


“The President says the letter to Colonel Hayne was designed to 
be both respectful and kind; that he read it, so considered it, and if it 
seemed otherwise he deeply regrets it. The President desired me to 
say this to you. He complained much of Colonel Hayne’s last letter; 
as Mr. Holt in his letter had no unkind intention, but the contrary. 
He manifested great solicitude on this point. Will you give an as- 
surance that no attack will be made on Fort Sumter by South Carolina, 
provided the President will give a like assurance and pledge that no 
reinforcements shall be furnished or attempted by the government 
here? 

(Signed) “Jno. TY Ler.” 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 9, 1861. 

Council met at 8 o’clock Pp. m. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A..G. Magrath, Hon. 
A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed Frost. 
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The following telegrams were received. 
Received in Charleston, February 9, 1861, 6 o’clock 45 min. P. M.: 
“MontcoMery, 9th. 
“To GovERNoR F. W. PICKENS: 

“T am directed by the Southern Congress to inform you that a Con- 
stitution for a Provisional Government for the States represented has 
been unanimously adopted. 

; (Signed) “Rowe. Coss.” 

Received in Charleston, February 9, 1861, 6 o’clock 45 min. P. M.: 

“MonrtTGOMERY, 9th: 
“To GoveRNorR F. W. PICKENS: 

“Toombs and all the hottest Southern men advise against the im- 

mediate attack upon Sumter. Toombs will write you to-day. 
(Signed) “Wa. PorcHER MILEs.” 


Received in Charleston, February 9, 1861, 7 o’clock P. M.: 
“Montcomery, 9th. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“Davis and Stephens unanimously elected President and Vice- 
President. Davis will be here in less than three days. All of us, 
excepting Rhett and Barnwell, think you should wait his orders, 
unless the status is changed by Federal Government. Miles writes 
by mail. 

(Signed) “C. G. MEMMINGER.” 

The rejoinder of Colonel Hayne to the reply of the President, 
through Secretary Holt, to Colonel Hayne’s demand for the delivery 
of Fort Sumter was received and read. Council approved of the 
rejoinder of Colonel Hayne, and it was determined the same should 
be published with the demand on, and reply from, the President. 

Council had an interview with Colonel Hayne, just returned from 
Washington, who gave them his views on the present state of things 
in Washington, etc. 

At half-past 10 o’clock p. m. Council adjourned. 

James M. SHACKELForD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the head- 
quarters of His Excellency the Governor, February 12, 1861. 

Council met at quarter-past 8 o’clock a. m. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 
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His Excellency laid before the Council the following telegram he 
had received. 
Received in Charleston, February 12, 1861, 4 o'clock 50 min. 


P. M.: 
“MONTGOMERY, 12¢h. 


“To His EXcELLENCY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 


“I am directed to inform you of the passage of the subjoined reso- 
lution by the Congress of the Confederate States of America this 
day: : 

“Resolved, That this government takes under its charge the ques- 
tions and differences now existing between several States of this Con- 
federacy and the government of the United States relating to the 
occupation of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and other public establish- 
ments, and that the President of the Congress be directed to com- 
municate this resolution to the Governors of the States. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “Howey Coss, 
“President of the Convention.” 


His Excellency the Governor stated to Council his views on the 
above. That he considered we still had the right to attack Fort Sumter 
in case of any invasion, or attempt to throw in reinforcements, or on 
any sudden emergency, and that we should go on with our prepara- 
tions as heretofore, although he was disposed to act in accordance 
with the views of the Congress of the Confederate Southern States ; 
and if the President of the same would come on here, or send a com- 
mander-in-chief to take charge, he would willingly leave the matter to 
him. 

Lieutenant-Governor W. W. Harlee gave his views that we should 
take Fort Sumter «= soon as our preparations to do so were complete. 
That it would be a reflection on the honor of the State not to do so. 

The Hon. A. C. Garlington said he thought it was best for the 
Governor to acknowledge the receipt of the telegram, stating that he 
would forward a communication by mail giving the views of Council 
fully on the subject. 

The Hon. D. F. Jamison gave his views that we should not 
commit ourselves, and if the government of the Confederate States of 
America would relieve us of the responsibility by acting in the matter 
he would be pleased, but if they did not do something positive, we 
should ourselves take Fort Sumter as soon as our preparations to do 
so were complete. 
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The Hon. Ed. Frost stated fully his views, to the effect that the 
Governor and Council acquiesce the resolution of the Congress of 
Confederate States of America, with the understanding that the reso- 
lution does not restrain the action of South Carolina against Fort 
Sumter, in case of an attempted reinforcement or any aggression on 
the commerce or sovereignty of this State. 

The Hon. A. G. Magrath gave his views, embodied in the following 
resolution introduced by him: 


“Resolved, That the Governor communicate to the President of 
the Convention the acknowledgment of the receipt of his telegram, 
and that in reply the President be informed that the State of South 
Carolina having exhausted all attempts to acquire the peaceful pos- 
session of Fort Sumter, has been obliged to adopt other measures for 
obtaining that possession. And that those measures are being com- 
pleted, with the fixed conviction of the authorities of this State that 
the dignity and welfare of the State require that Fort Sumter shall be 
in the possession of the State, as a part of the new Confederation, 
before the end of the administration of Mr. Buchanan. And that 
upon this conviction the State looks to the period when the. prepara- 
tions are complete as the proper time for using its resources to obtain 
that possession.” 

After some discussion the resolution was adopted, and the Hon. 
A. G. Magrath requested to prepare a communication to be sent to the 
President of the Convention, in accordance with the resolution. And 
His Excellency sent the following dispatch by telegraph: 


“Hon. Howett Coss, President of the Convention, Montgomery : 


“Your dispatch covering resolution of Congress of Confederate 
States, taking charge of questions and difficulties now existing between 
the several States of the Confederacy and the government of the 
United States, relating to the occupancy of forts, arsenals, navy-yards, 
and other public establishments, is received. Will communicate by 
letter. But we most respectfully urge that it is due to us under all 
the circumstances to get possession of Sumter at a period not beyond 


4th March. ._ 
(Signed) “F, W. Pickens.” 


The following telegram was received. 


Received in Charleston, February 14, 1861, 8 o’clock 40 min. 
P. M.: 
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“MontcomMery, 14th. 
“Hon. A. G. MacratTH: 

“Military Committee have reported in secret session about Sum- 
ter. Report will be considered to-morrow. We will probably make a 
demand through the President, who is expected to-morrow night. 

(Signed) “C. G. MEMMINGER.” 


The Governor submitted the following dispatch received by him. 


“MontcoMEry, February 16, 1861. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“Governor Moore will give us (50,000) fifty thousand pounds 
powder in exchange for that at Pensacola. It is at Mount Vernon, 
on the Alabama River, and more accessible. I leave at four o’clock 
for Mobile, to engage a steamer for transportation to this place. 
Colonel Memminger suggests that Colonel Moore proceed to New 
Orleans in search of powder, as Governor Moore thinks larger quan- 
tity of good powder was stored there; will give you further advice. 
If Colonel Moore should not go to New Orleans he will assist me 
here. Have delivered dispatch to Hon. Howell Cobb, with request 
not to publish. Will send dispatch to Mallory by mail with explana- 
tion. 

(Signed) “J. JONATHAN Lucas.” 


The Hon. A. G. Magrath introduced the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 


“Resolved, That a council of war be ordered at the headquarters of 
the Governor, Tuesday, 19th inst., at 12 o’clock M., to consider and 
determine the measures necessary to be arranged in connection with 
the attack on Sumter, including in the business of such council the 
amount of arms, etc., ammunition, the number of troops necessary to 
be in position, and the disposition of such troops for the said attack. 

“Resolved, That the said council consist of Brigadier-General Dun- 
ovant, Colonel Petigru, Colonel Gregg, Lieutenant-Colonel Ripley, 
and Major Stevens, and that the said council make a report to general 
headquarters, and that their officers be notified of this council.” 


The Secretary addressed to each of the officers composing the 
council of war the following: 

“Sir,—A council of war, of which you are a member, is directed 
to be held at the headquarters of the Governor at 12 o'clock m., Tues- 
day, 19th inst.” 
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There being nothing more before Council, adjourned at half-past 
10 o'clock P. M. 

His Excellency submitted the following telegram received by him. 

Received in Charleston, February 18, 1861, 4 o’clock 40 iin. 
P. M.: 

“MontTGoMERY, 18th. 
“To His EXcCELLENCY GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“Of course everybody thinks we ought to have Sumter as soon as 
practicable. What is the earliest moment at which we can success- 
fully attack? We ask merely for information, accounts being very 
conflicting. 

“THE UNDIVIDED SOUTH CAROLINA DELEGATION.” 


His Excellency submitted the following letter he had received: 
“MonTGOMERY, ALABAMA, February 20, 1861. 


“My pear Sir,—Many thanks for your kind expressions and 
cheering assurances. There is enough in my situation to discourage 
one more confident than myself, to suggest the apprehension that he 
would disappoint his most sanguine friends. I hope that provisions 
will this day be made for executive departments, and thus enable us 
to put in train the work of preparation for the duties of the hour. 
As soon as possible I will, in compliance with your wish, send an 
engineer of military skill and examine and report on the condition of 
Charleston harbor, and its works of defense and offense. I am pre- 
pared for the criticism which the rash often bestow upon necessary 
caution, but if success follow and the blood of the brave thus saved, I 
will be more than content to have the censure which in the mean time 
may be encountered. My mind has been for some time satisfied that 
a peaceful solution of our difficulties was not to be anticipated, and 
therefore my thoughts have been directed to the manner of render- 
ing force effective. We are poorly prepared for war, and have but 
little capacity for speedy repair of past neglect; valor is ours, and the 
justice of our cause will nerve the arm of our sons to meet the issue 
of unequal conflict, but we must seek to render the inequality as small 
as it can be made. I hope to hear from you, and fully, and that you 
will pardon any failure which the pressure of public engagements may 
create on my side of the correspondence. Your very interesting letter 
addressed to me at Jackson reached me at that place. 

“Very.truly your friend, 
(Signed) “JEFFERSON Davis. 

“Governor F. W. Pickens.” 
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“MonTGoMEry, ALABAMA, February 22, 1861. 
“GoveRNoR F. W. PICKENS. 

“My pDEAR Sir,—I have not yet been able to obtain the services 
of such an engineer as was contemplated in our late correspondence. 
Major Beauregard or Captain Whiting will probably be here very 
soon. To-day, as informed by one of your delegation, the powder to 
be sent hence has been forwarded to you. I fear it is not sufficiently 
coarse grain for your heaviest guns. The want of exact information 
as to the supplies in the several States, and of competent officers to 
take charge of ordnance matters, is not the least of my embarrass- 
ments. A resolution which devolves upon the general government of 
the Confederate States the duty of getting possession of the forts now 
held within our limits by the United States forces has been adopted, 
and a copy is, I am informed, to be confidentially sent to you this day. 
A letter was shown to me this morning which indicated a purpose on 
the part of the military to attack Fort Sumter on the 25th of this 
month. I hope you will be able to prevent the issue of peace or war 
for the Confederate States from being decided by any other than the 
authorities constituted to conduct our international relations. The 
most ardent and sensitive should believe that we will not be unmindful 
or regardless of the rights and honor of South Carolina. 

“The importance of success, whenever an attack is made upon a 
garrison to take one of our forts from the possession of the United 
States, is too apparent not to be appreciated by, even the most heedless, 
and the technical knowledge necessary to solve the problem of attack 
and defense which is before you, can only have been obtained by much 
both of military study and experience. I am very constantly engaged 
and have necessarily written hurriedly. Hoping to hear from you 
often and fully, 

“T am respectfully and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) “JEFFERSON Davis.” 


His Excellency the Governor laid before Council the following 
communication from President Davis: 

“EXECUTIVE OFFICE CONFEDERATE STATES, 
“MontcoMERY, February 22, 1861. 
“His ExceLttency F. W. PIcKEns. 

“Dear Sir,—After writing to you to-day the subjoined resolution 
was received. The injunction of secrecy, you will perceive, has been 
removed only so far as to authorize me to communicate in the manner 
deemed expedient, and I must, therefore, ask that you consider it as 
confidentially done. The resolution suggests two methods by which 
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possession of the forts may be had. It was not intended, however, 
that the progress of the one should retard or affect the preparations 
for the other. While, therefore, steps are being taken for negotiation, 
earnest efforts have been made to procure men of military science and 
experience, and to seek for munitions and machinery suitable to 
remedy the supposed or known deficiencies in the existing supplies. 
“Congress probably did not design to interfere with the progress of 
constructions which had beén commenced by State authority. The in- 
struction of troops or other preparations, which will be useful in 
future operations, I hope that you will continue thus to prepare for 
whatever exigency may arise. As soon as a skillful engineer is avail- 
able he will be sent to make examination of the fort within your 
State and to aid in the work needful to the execution of the resolu- 
tion of Congress, should force be the means to which we must resort. 
“Very respectfully and truly yours, 
(Signed) “JEFFERSON Davis. 


“Copy of Resolutions. 


“February 22, 1861, Congress ; 

Resolved, That the President of the Confederate States be re- 
quested to communicate in such manner as he may deem expedient to 
the Governors of South Carolina and Florida the resolution of Con- 
gress concerning Forts Sumter and Pickens. 

“The resolution above referged to is as follows: 

“Resolved, By the Confederate States of America, in Congress 
assembled, that it is the sense of this Congress that immediate steps 
should be taken to obtain possession of Forts Sumter and Pickens by 
the authority of this government, either by negotiation or force, as 
early as practicable, and that the President is hereby authorized to 
make all necessary military preparations for carrying this resolution 
into effect.’ 

“Passed February 15, 1861.” 

Council adjourned at 11 o’clock P. m. 

James M. SHACKELForD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


Session of Executive Council, held in Charleston, at the headquar- 
ters of His Excellency the Governor, February 27, 1861. 

Council met at 12 o’clock m. 

Present, His Excellency Governor F. W. Pickens, Lieutenant- 
Governor W. W. Harlee, Hon. D. F. Jamison, Hon. A. G. Magrath, 
Hon. A. C. Garlington, Hon. Ed. Frost. 
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His Excellency the Governor read to Council a letter he had pre- 
pared to Presidert Jefferson Davis in reply to his of 22d instant, 
covering the resolution of the Congress of the Confederate States of 
America. 

The Hon. D. F. Jamison stated his views in the matter: that 
the Governor should write to President Davis that we believed by 
Friday night or Saturday night of this week we would be able to take 
Fort Sumter ; that the floating battery, it was said, would be finished 
by that time, and to insure this he would himself devote his whole 
time to it getting additional force, etc.; he therefore wished the 
Governor to write to President Davis to know positively from him, if 
we were prepared at that time to attack the fort, if we should do so, 
and to request an answer by telegraph. 


After some alterations suggested by the Council, the following is a 

copy of the Governor’s letter sent : 
“HEADQUARTERS, 27th February, 1861. 

“My DEAR sirR,—I received yours dated 22d inst. by Colonel 
Lucas, inclosing the resolution of Congress expressly taking charge 
of the military operations in the harbor of Charleston. I have the 
fullest confidence that you and the Congress will do everything that 
may be due to the honor and the rights of South Carolina. Of 
course we feel that our honor and safety require that Fort Sumter 
should be in our possession at the very earliest moment possible. We 
have had great difficulties to conterfd with. By the extraordinary 
movements of the United States garrison from Fort Moultrie we were 
suddenly and unexpectedly precipitated into a situation which created 
the most hostile feelings, and were at the outset involved in the most 
scientific and expensive branches of modern warfare, when the most 
exact military knowledge and experience were required. I felt this, 
and therefore telegraphed you to come by Charleston in way to 
Mississippi, in order to consult in military matters, etc. I again sent 
to the Governor of Georgia for General Twiggs, and then sent to you 
for a military engineer, as I desired the highest military approbation. 

“Before taking the last step I earnestly wished the best military 
councils. Major Whiting is here, and thinks our energies have been 
too much directed to attacking Fort Sumter, and not enough to the 
defenses of the harbor, so as to prevent reinforcements, etc. You will 
see him, and of course know. 

“We will await your orders and the dictations of the Congress, as 
we feel that our cause is common, and that it is due to a common 
government that we should do nothing to involve all the States inter- 
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ested in a permanent war by any separate act of ours, unless it shall 
be necessary in self-defense or to prevent reinforcements. But, in the 
mean time, I will go on with the same activity as ever in preparing 
our defenses and our men for any event that may arise. 

“We would desire to be informed if, when thoroughly prepared 
to take the fort, shall we do so, or shall we wait your order? and shall 
we demand the surrender, or will that demand be made by you? An 
answer to this by telegraph is desired. 

“T have the honor to be, 
“Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) “F, W. PICKENs. 


“To THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
MoNTGOMERY, ALABAMA.” 


Lieutenant-Governor W. W. Harlee stated that the latter part of 
the Governor’s letter expressed his views on the subject. 

The Hon. Ed. Frost said that when we were prepared and received 
orders from the President to attack the fort, then we should do so. 

The Hon. A. C. Garlington said he concurred in the propriety of 
making the inquiry of President Davis contained in the last para- 
graph of the Governor’s letter. The policy which the Council has 
constantly pursued has been to recover Fort Sumter as soon as prac- 
ticable, and when the preparations were all made for the attack, unless 
controlled by the paramount authority of the government at Mont- 
gomery distinctly communicated to us. 

The Hon. A. G. Magrath said that he concurred in the opinion of 
General Jamison, and considering that as indicating not only what is 
now, but what has always been, the opinion of the Council as to the 
course which it became the State to pursue. The action of the State, 
wheii its preparations are completed, should be at once to reduce Fort 
Sumter, unless that action was controlled by paramount authority and 
positive command of the government at Montgomery. The statement 
which Major Whiting had made satisfied him that if other prepara- 
tions should be made, that the only positive preparation to defend the 
State was without delay to reduce Fort Sumter. 

Council adjourned at 2 o’clock P. M. 

James M. SHACKELFORD, 
Secretary Executive Council. 


His Excellency laid before Council the following telegram, just 
received : 
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“MontTcoMery, March 1, 1861. 
“To Governor F. W. PICKENS: 


“Your letter to President received. This government assumes 
the control of military operations at Charleston, and will make de- 
mand of the fort when fully advised. An officer goes to-night to take 


charge. 
(Signed) “S. P. WALKER, 
“Secretary of War.” 


“MontcoMery, ALABAMA, March 1, 1861. 
“GOVERNOR F. W. PICKENS: 

“My Dear Sir—I have requested the Secretary of War to inform 
you fully of the arrangements made and making for the efficient dis- 
charge of our duties in connection with the defense of Charleston and 
the vindication of our rights, territorial and jurisdictional. I use the 
pronoun ‘our’ because the cause is common to the Confederate States 
and near to my heart as if I were a citizen of South Carolina. General 
Beauregard is full of talent and of much military experience; he has 
been selected because of his peculiar fitness for the position, and be- 
cause his zeal and gallantry cannot fail to win your confidence, and 
that of the brave men who have given themselves to the service of 
their country in the hour of its need. He will confer freely with you, 
and must needs depend upon you for the power to be useful. I have 
discussed the subject of the works needful, as well as to prevent the . 
entrance of reinforcements as to reduce Fort Sumter most speedily, 
and at least cost of the blood of our patriotic sons. 

“I have not despaired of being able to visit you, and will avail 
myself of the earliest occasion when public duties here will permit to 
‘do so. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) “JEFFERSON Davis.” 


His Excellency submitted to Council the following telegram re- 
‘ceived. 
Received at Charleston, March 22, 1867, at 5 o’clock 15 min.: 
“WASHINGTON, 22d March. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 
“In spite of appearances, I believe I am not mistaken about Sum- 


ter. It will be evacuated if there is faith in man. 
(Signed) “JoHN ForsyTH.” 
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Copies of telegrams received by Governor Pickens. 
Received at Charleston, March 15, 1861, 9 o’clock 45 min.: 


“WasHINGTON, 14th. 
“To GOVERNOR PICKENS: 

“I confidently believe Sumter will be evacuated, and think a gov- 
ernment messenger left here yesterday with orders to that effect for 
Anderson. 

- (Signed) “JoHN ForsyTuH.” 


Received at Charleston, March 29, 1861, 7 o’clock 50 min. : 
: “MONTGOMERY. 
“To Governor F. W. PICKENS: 
“General Beauregard will designate agents to receive two thousand 


percussion muskets, for which am much obliged. 
(Signed) “S. P. WALKER.” 


Received at Charleston, March 30, 1861, 7 o’clock 15 min. Pp. M.> 


“WASHINGTON, 30th. 
“Hon. F. W. PICKENS: 

“Evacuation of Sumter agreed on several days ago. Connecticut. 
election evidently delays. Telegraph more definitely after interview — 
this evening. 

(Signed) “MarTIN J. CRAWFORD.” 


Received at Charleston, April 1, 1861, 8 o’clock P. M.: 


“WASHINGTON, Ist. 
“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 

“I am authorized to say that this government will. not undertake. 
to supply Sumter without notice to you. My opinion is that the Presi-. 
dent has not the courage to execute the order, agreed upon in Cabinet, 
for the evacuation of the fort, but that he intends to shift the responsi- 
bility upon Major Anderson, by suffering him to be starved out. 
Would it not be well to aid in this by cutting off all supplies? 

(Signed) “MartTIN J. CRAWFORD.” 


Telegram received by Governor Pickens. 

Received at Charleston, April 8, 1861, at 11 o’clock 15 min. By. 
telegraph from ‘Washington, 8th: 
“To Governor F. W. Pickens: 


“The military‘and naval movements are conducted with extraordi-. 
nary secrecy. We are assured you will not be disturbed without. 
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notice, and we think Sumter is to be evacuated and Pickens pro- 
visioned. We have taken steps to define relations of peace or war 
with this government within a few hours; our patience and noble for- 
bearance will not be much longer put to trial. 

(Signed) “ForsyTH, ROMAN, AND CRAWFORD.” 


The following recorded by direction of Governor Pickens : 


(Copy.) ° 

“T am directed by the President of the United States to notify you 
to expect an attempt will be made to supply Fort Sumter with pro- 
visions only, and that if such attempt be not resisted, no effort to 
throw in men, arms, or ammunition will be made without further 
notice, or in case of an attack upon the fort. 

“The above was communicated to us on the evening of the 8th of 
April by Robert T. Chew, Esq., of the state Department, in Washing- 
ton, and Captain Talbot stated that it was from the President of the 
United States, as did Mr. Chew, and was delivered to him on 6th 
inst. at Washington, and this was read in their presence and admitted. 

(Signed) — “FW. PICKENS. 
(Signed) “G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
“8th April, 1861.” 


Telegram received by Governor Pickens. 


Received at Charleston, April 10, 1861, at 12 o’clock 20 min. Pp. M 
By telegraph from Washington, roth: 


“To GovERNOR PICKENS: 
“Will attempt to provision Sumter certainly be resisted ? 
(Signed) “JoHN ForsyTH.” 


Governor Pickens’s reply to above: 
“CHARLESTON, April 10, 1861. 
“To Hon. JouHn ForsytH: 
“Telegram received. Yes, at every cost. What is the force sent? 
(Signed) “F. W. Pickens.” 


( Confidential.) 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 
CHARLESTON, 1862. 
In the office of the General Commanding the Department, Charles- 
ton, September 29, 1862, at a conference to which General Beauregard 
had invited the following officers: Commodore D. N. Ingraham and 
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‘Captain J. R. Tucker, Confederate States Navy; Brigadier-Generals 
_S. R. Gist and Thomas Jordan; Colonels G. W. Lay, Inspector-Gen- 
eral, and A. J. Gonzales, Chief of Artillery; and Captain F. D. Lee, 
Engineers—Captain W. H. Echols, Chief Engineer, being absent from 
the city—the General Commanding proposed for discussion a number 
of queries prepared by himself in relation to the problem of the defense 
of the harbor, forts, and city of Charleston against the impending 
naval attack by a formidable ironclad fleet. 

It was agreed to separate the consideration of these questions so as 
to discuss : 


1st. The entrance,—i. ¢., all outside of a line drawn from Fort 
Moultrie to Fort Sumter, thence to Cummings’ Point, including also 
-outside of this line Battery Beauregard, at the entrance of the Maffit 
Channel. 

2d. The gorge,—i.e., the section included between that line and 
the line of a floating boom from Fort Sumter to the west end of Sulli- 
van’s Island. 

3d. The harbor,—comprising all of the bay within the second line. 

4th. The city,—its flanks and rear. 


In the discussion no guns were classed as heavy if not above the 
calibre of 32, except rifled 32-pounders. The following conclusions 
were arrived at: 


Ist. The existing defenses of the entrance are, Beauregard Bat- 
tery, with two heavy guns; Fort Moultrie, with nine; the sand bat- 
teries on the west end of Sullivan’s Island, with but four yet mounted ; 
and Fort Sumter, with thirty-eight. Of the gorge, say nine guns in 
Fort Moultrie, thirty-two in Fort Sumter (not including seven 10-inch 
mortars), and as yet but four in the sand batteries. Of the harbor, 
say fourteen guns of Fort Sumter and the four guns in the new san4 
batteries. Fort Johnston -has one rifled 32-pounder, but it is not 
banded and is unsafe. For the city defenses some batteries have been 
arranged or commenced, but heavy guns are neither mounted nor dis- 
posable. 

2d. The floating boom is incomplete. 

3d. It is no barrier now. 

4th. The boom, even if complete on the present plan, might be 
forced, although it would serve as a check, but it cannot be depended 
upon if attacked by the enemy on a scale commensurate with his 
means. It has already been broken in parts by the force of tides and 
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currents. On account of its having to bear this strain of the depth of 
water (up to seventy feet), and the difficulties of the anchorage- 
ground, of the limited means at disposal in anchors and chains, the in- 
different quality of the iron, and the deficient buoyancy of the whole. 
(the pine being green and sappy and getting heavier with time), a 
modification of the construction is required. 

5th. We have no means or material at hand for the construction of 
a better boom. It is thought, however, that the one now under con- 
struction will be materially improved by discarding the continvous 
chain of bar and railroad iron and links, and by linking together the 
logs as they are now arranged by short chains so as to make a continu-- 
ous chain of each section of the spars, there will be a saving of iron: 
and greater buoyancy attained by this. 

6th. A rope barrier has been devised and constructed to place in: 
advance of the spar-boom, but has not been placed in position, as the: 
rope will rot in the water, and some anchors are still wanting,—they 
are being searched for. 

7th. Ironclads in forcing the harbor must pass the gorge or throat’ 
everywhere within point-blank range of our batteries, and must conse- 
quently be in great danger from the concentration of the metal that 
can be brought to bear upon them, especially from the elevation of 
Fort Sumter. Note.—Distance between Sumter and Moultrie seven- 
teen hundred and seventy-five yards; air-line of obstructions, fifteen 
hundred and fifty vards. 

8th. The plan of naval attack meee best for the enemy would 
be to dash with as many ironclads as he can command—say fifteen or 
twenty—past the batteries and forts without halting to engage and re- 
duce them. Commodore Ingraham thinks they will make an attack in 
that way by daylight. 

gth. Ironclad vessels cannot approach or pass so close to the walls. 
of Fort Sumter as not to be within the reach of the barbette guns. 
Those guns may be depressed to strike the water at a distance of one 
hundred and fifty-four yards of the walls. Vessels of probable draft 
of gunboats cannot be brought closer than two hundred yards. 

10th. After forcing the passage of the forts and batteries, and 
reaching the inner harbor, gunboats may lay within six hundred yards 
of city face of Fort Sumter exposed to fire of about fifteen guns. The 
magazines would be unsafe as now situated, or until counterscarp shall 
have been extended along city face. 

11th. If ironclad vessels pass the forts and batteries at the gorge or 
throat of harbor, then the guns at Forts Ripley and Johnston and: 
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Castle Pinckney would be of no avail to check them. In consequence 
of the exposed condition of the foundations of Fort Ripley and the 
general weakness of Castle Pinckney, it would not be advisable to 
diminish the armament of the exterior works to arm them, and this 
necessarily decides that Fort Johnston cannot be armed at the expense 
of the works covering throat of harbor. Fort Johnston must be held, 
however, to prevent the possibility of being carried by the enemy by 
land attack, and the establishment of breaching batteries against Sum- 
ter. The batteries at White Point Garden, half worn, and Lawton’s 
and McLeod’s batteries for the same reasons, cannot be prudently 
armed at present with heavy guns. 

12th. The line of pilings near Fort Ripley is of no service and is 
rapidly falling to pieces. 

13th. The city could not be saved from bombardment by any num- 
ber of batteries along the city front, if the enemy reached the interior 
harbor with ironclads. It can then only be defended by infantry 
against landing of troops. ; 

14th. We have no resources at present for the construction of 
efficient obstructions at the mouth of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, 
and we have no guns disposable for the armament of interior harbor 
defenses. 

15th. Should gunboats effect a lodgment in the harbor and in the 
Stono, the troops and armament on James Island may be withdrawn, 
especially after the construction of a bridge and road across James 
Island Creek, about midway the island near Holmes’ House. From 
the western part, can be withdrawn under cover of Fort Pemberton. 
McLeod’s battery is intended to protect the mouth of Wappoo Creek, 
and Lawton’s battery the mouth of James Island Creek when armed. 

16th. With the harbor in the hands of the enemy, the city could 
still be held by an infantry force, by the erection of strong barricades 
and with an arrangement of traverses in the streets. The line of 
works on the neck could also be held against a naval and land attack 
by the construction of frequent and long traverses. The approaches 
thereto are covered by woods in front,—possibly a more advanced 
position might have been better, though also protected by woods, but 
so much has been done that it were best to retain the line, remedying 
the defects by long and numerous traverses. Two ironclad gunboats 
carrying four guns each will be ready for service in two weeks, as an 
important auxiliary to the works defending all parts of the harbor, 
and in that connection it will be important to secure for them a harbor 
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of refuge and a general depot up the Cooper River as soon as the guns 
for its protection can be secured. 
(Signed) G. T. BEAUREGARD, 
General Commanding. 
(Signed) D. N. INGRAHAM, 
Commodore Commanding C. S. naval forces, Charleston Harbor. 


Official. 
Ciirton H. Situ, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


STATE OF SoUTH CAROLINA. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I, R. M. Sims, Secretary of State, do certify that the above is a 
true copy of a paper on file in said office. 


Witness my hand and the seal of State at Columbia this roth day 
of August, 1880. . 
[SEAL. ] R. M. Sts, 
Secretary of State. 





JAPAN S OBJECT LESSONS [IN NAVAL 
WARFARE.* 


ALTHOUGH it may be early to deduce final and finely-drawn lessons 
from the naval conflict in the Far East, a number of broad facts 
are available, which emphasize the significance of the naval opera- 
tions and their effect upon the subsequent movements of the Japanese 
armies. Since modern instruments of warfare were introduced this 
contest has had no -parallel. The present generation has never had 
more striking and conclusive illustrations of the exact meaning and 
influence of “command of the sea,” of the fruits of economical and 
careful organizations and war-readiness, and of the big issues which 
hang on the initial decision between the claims of strategy dictating 
concentration for the ends of war and the clamors of a nervous people 
for local naval defence. 

The hostilities now in progress are the culmination of six or 
seven years preparation on the part of the Japanese. Probably one 
of the most extraordinary facts is that during part of this period when 
Japan was bracing herself for the present struggle, Admiral Alexeieff, 
who had been Russian attaché in the Japanese capital prior to 
the China War of 1894-5, was in command of the Russian fleet in the 
Pacific, while General Kuropatkin, now in control of the Russian 
army, was in Japan, in the midst of the war preparations, as late 
as last summer. Keen observer as the Russian viceroy has shown 
himself in many respects, he not only failed to fathom the temper of 
the people among whom he was living, and with whom in 1897-8, 
and again in 1900, during the Boxer troubles, he was continually 
associating, and he did not recognize the meaning of the warlike 
measures which were taken in hand almost immediately after the 
retrocession of Port Arthur in 1895 at the dictation of Russia. 
Admiral Alexeieff, unfortunately for Russia, lived in Tokio, among 
those officials of the Russian legations who consistently ridiculed the 
Japanese people and treated with contempt their aspirations and 
efforts-to enter the comity of nations. To the very last Admiral 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub. Co., the American 
publishers of th: Fortnightly Reviev-. 
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Alexeieff believed that Japan would not dare to fight the Colossus 
of the North, whose might had time and again made European states- 
men pause, and then decide not to throw down the gage. 

It might be assumed from a good deal of newspaper comment 
which has appeared in the past two or three months, that this spring 
Russia and Japan were on a practical equality in naval strength. The 
truth, of course, is that while the fleet of Russia was inferior only to 
the forces of Great Britain and of France, that of the Island King- 
dom was the least of the seven leading navies of the world, with only 
half the fighting strength of Italy, the power sixth in the scale. 
Russia had sixteen first class battleships with two others nearly ready 
for sea, and five of older types, and Japan had six of the first class and 
one older, while in armored cruisers Russia had an advantage of two. 
It was pointed out by many critics who had faith in the “might of 
Russia” that even if Japan gained small initial successes, the Czar 
could order out to the Far East reinforcements to completely crush 
the small navy of Japan. The fleet of the Island Kingdom was looked 
upon by many as an exotic which would be crippled at the first onset 
of war with a Western Power. Some observers were never tired of 
pointing out that practically all the battleships and cruisers, and far 
the greater proportion of the torpedo craft, had been built abroad, 
and built, moreover, in so short a time that it was almost impossible 
that the naval department at Tokio could have an adequate supply of 
trained officers and men to control and fight these mechanical in- 
struments of war. The last of the six battleships of Japan, the 
Mikasa, was not delivered until early last year. On the other hand, 
the best qualified English opinion still cherished the high estimate 
of Russian naval power which Nelson a hundred years ago had en- 
tertained. These admirers of Russia’s fleet were oblivious to the 
facts that in the past century a fleet depending upon wind and manual 
labor had given place to ships driven by machinery, and worked in 
almost all departments by mechanical means. Russia is not a country 
of high technique. So long as she was satisfied with small fleets for 
coast defence in the Baltic and the Black Sea, fleets which were never 
intended to roam the seas and take the offensive, she was able to man 
the ships with officers and men of fair ability, some training, and 
high courage. In 1898, however, she decided to double her fighting 
strength in order to deal with the crisis in the Far East, which was 
seen to be approaching, though England, not Japan, was then regard- 
ed as the probable antagonist. She called in the aid of foreign ship- 
builders, with the result that the new vessels were soon ready for 
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sea, but, in the meantime, she had failed to provide complements 
of officers and men. In the anxiety to impress Asia with her might, 
men-of-war were sent to the Far East with to few mechanical rat- 
ings and with seamen who, on the confession of one Russizn officer, 
were “merely agricultural laborers,” not only unused to sea life 
but unversed in even the simplest mechanical knowledge. In Jan- 
uary last, when the two fleets stood face to face in the Far East, 
practically all European naval opinion still clung to the belief that 
Japan would be worsted, and badly worsted, in the conflict at sea, 
because of the reserves Russia, it was said, could send out. It was 
generally held that the odds were fairly even as regards the strength 
of the opposing fleets actually in the Far East, but, on the other hand, 
British naval officers, at least, recognized that Japan had important 
strategical advantages. When the war opened the position in the 
Far East was roughly this :— 
Russia. JAPAN. 

Battleships 6 

Armored Cruisers 6 

Protected Cruisers 20 

Unprotected Cruisers 9 


Destroyers 19 
Torpedo Boats 82 


REINFORCEMENTS EN ROUTE FROM EUROPE. 


One Battleship, one Armored Two Armored Cruisers, purchased 
Cruiser, two Protected Cruisers, and from Argentina, were on their way 
some Torpedo craft: were in the from Genoa to Japan. 

Red Sea, eastward bound. 


As has been remarked, Japan, on the eve of the war, was the 
smallest of the seven leading navies of the world. Last year Russia 
spent on her fleet nearly eleven million sterling, while Japan, for the 
whole of her navy, expended only £2,385,000, in addition to £500,- 
ooo extraordinary expenditure, for new ships, etc. Consequently 
Russia was laying out on naval power nearly four times as much as 
her opponent, and Japan was devoting to her whole navy a sum equiv- 
alent to the amount spent by the British fleet on coal, paint and oil 
alone. During the years in which Japan was waiting to revenge the 
insult she received from Russia in 1895, she might have been tempted 
to incur a heavy expenditure on her fleet and army in order to make 
sure of victory; instead of this the statesmen of Japan determined 
to do nothing to imperil the financial resources of the country, and 
the navy department was satisfied if it could maintain what it con- 
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sidered a slight margin of superiority over the squadron which Russia 
kept in the Pacific. Naval officers of Japan, many of whom have spent 
years in Russia carefully observing the organization and standard of 
efficiency in the fleet, believe that if fairly matched in material, the 

superior training, scientific attainments, and mental quickness of the 
Japanese officers and men would ensure victory. Russia last year 
spent £48,000,000 on her navy and army—probably more, but this is 
the official estimate; Japan, in the same period, provided a matter of 
only £7,500,000 for her land and sea services. 

The secret of Japan’s success lies very largely in the extreme care 
which was taken in adapting the national defensive machinery to the 
end in view, while a considerable sum was devoted to subsidies to 
encourage the mercantile marine, which has furnished transports for 
the army. 

After the successful issue of the conflict with ,China, Japan set 
herself to the creation of a new fleet. China had been worsted though 
she had several armored ships, and Japan had none, except one old 
battleship, the Fusoo. Senator Hale would have concluded from this 
conflict that battleships and armored cruisers were useless, and had 
he been an elder statesman of Japan he would doubtless have used 
the same language as he did in the Senate of the United States the 
other day, when he quoted the incidents of the present war to sup- 
port his contention that America should not go on building battleships 
—that, in face of the torpedo, they were obsolete. This sage legislator 
declared that the lessons of the war showed the vulnerability and 
unsafety of battleships, and the undesirability of further construction 
of such vessels. If struck below the waterline, he added, their center 
of gravity was disturbed; they turned over: like a turtle, and every- 
body was drowned. Ina word, Senator Hale argued’ that the evidence 
was against the building of any more battleships, just as some people 
in France have done for some years past. Japan did not suffer from 
such advisers. The Japanese were not led away by hasty and ill- 
founded conclusions. Though they never treated their former enemy 
with the foolish contempt with which the Russians regarded the 
Japanese, they correctly assessed the personnel equation in the Chino- 
Japanese War, and made allowances accordingly. Reviewing all the 
incidents of that struggle, and looking forward to the clash with 
Russia, they decided that it was essential that they should build big’ 
ships, that it was essential that they should have high power of 
offence, that it was essential that they should have the thickest armor 
obtainable, and, lastly, that they should have the advantage of speed 
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over anything of.equal capacity of offence and defence which they 
were likely to meet in battle, allied with great radius of action. They 
determined that if it were worth while to build big cruisers, these 
vessels should have armored belts and good protection for the gun’s 
crews, so as to enable them, if necessary, to take their place in the 
line. The national physique was peculiarly adapted to torpedo war- 
fare, and while it was determined to build a large number of de- 
stroyers and torpedo boats, it was also accepted by the naval depart- 
ment as their duty to see that nothing should be neglected which 
foresight, constant training, and devotion on the part of the crews 
could do to enable these crafts to be used effectively. But it was 
also requisite that the fleet should have ships to act as “eyes and 
ears” to the battle squadrons. Had the Japanese followed. British 
policy they would have squandered large sums of money in building 
huge cruisers without armored belts, in many cases without protection 
for the guns’ crews, and even devoid of the margin of speed above 
that of contemporary battleships, which is of course a sine qua non. 

It used to be one of the amusements of superficial observers to say 
that the Japanese were merely imitators. It was a shallow and untrue 
generalization. They accepted in naval matters all the guidance 
which the Western world could give them, but at the same time they 
struck out a line of their own. Acting contrary to all precedent, 
they created in the years following 1895 a fleet unique in the character 
of its units. Of the battleships little need be said except this, that in 
the early vessels the Japanese took Sir Wiliam White’s Royal Sove- 
reign and improved upon it, and that later on they adopted this same 
distinguished battleship designer’s model of the Majestic, and im- 
proved upon it also. In the Mikasa, the last battleship to be com- 
pleted, they acquired a vessel which, in the disposition of armor and 
the protection of guns, has set the fashion to the world. When it is 
said that the Japanese improved upon British models, it must not be 
forgotten that they had the expert advice of that pioneer in the de- 
signing of swift, heavily armored cruisers, Mr. Philip Watts, then at 
the Elswick, and that Mr. J. Dunn, one of the directors of Messrs. 
Vickers, Son, and Maxim, was the actual designer of the Mikasa. 
The Japanese ‘have always been keenly anxious to have the latest 
thing, but they have had the wisdom to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. The result of their policy is that they obtained six modern 
battleships with features which have won the admiration of the world. 
They built also an equal number of armored cruisers. No navy in the 
world had before attached such importance to the latter type of ship 
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as to build a number equal to the total number of modern battleships. 
These vessels are not only swift, with a speed from twenty to twenty- 
three knots, but they have protective decks, are heavily armored on 
the sides, and each carries four eight-inch guns, firing a shot of 210 
pounds, and a secondary armament of twelve to fourteen six-inch 
quick-firers, in addition to twenty small weapons for repelling torpedo 
attack. On a displacement of from 9,400 to 9,750 tors, they got 
vessels with a fighting value equivalent to the German battleships of 
the Kaiser class, and with the same figure of value as the British bat- 
tleship Royal Sovereign. 

At the time that the Japanese were building these excellent ships 
with their belts, varying from three and one-half to seven inches, 
their decks-of from two to three inches, side armor above the belt of 
five inches, high speed, good coal-carrying capacity, and great gun 
power, the British government were strengthening their list of cruisers 
with the Powerful and Terrible, and eight cruisers of the improved 
Powerful type. The Powerful, it is true, has two 9.2-inch guns, but 
the other eight vessels have no weapon bigger than six-inch, are with- 
out belt, and the speed of the best on trial has not exceeded 21.6 
knots. The coal capacity of the British ships is somewhat greater 
than that of their Japanese contemporaries, but it is to be borne in 
mind that while the Japanese ships have a displacement of less than 
10,000 tons, the Powerful displaces 14,200 tons, and the other eight 
ships 11,000 tons. No unbiased ship designer would for one moment 
attempt to claim that the British ships have been as good an invest- 
ment as the six armored cruisers built for Japan, while many would 
not quarrel with the assertion that the eight ships, costing from 
£600,000 to £750,000 each, were among the worst investments the 
British Admiralty ever made, except the Powerful and Terrible, of 
course. The Japanese, these so-called slavish imitators of the Western 
nations, built no first class protected cruisers. If it were worth while 
to build big ships at great expense like the ten British ships mentioned 
above, they argued, it was madness to fail to give them armored belts. 
For the “eyes and ears” of their fleet they determined to rely on 
small, cheap, swift, heavily armed vessels, many of them about the 
same size as the “scouts” which have since been taken in hand for 
the British navy. They built twelve cruisers of from 3,000 to just 
under 5,000 tons, each of the larger ones having a main armament of 
two eight-inch guns, or one 12.5-inch piece, some vessels of quite 
miniature size, and, lastly, nine small cruisers without even protec- 
tive decks. Acting in accordance with their definitely adopted policy, 
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the naval auuorities provided the Japanese nation with a fleet of 
twelve armored ships, battleships, and cruisers, and twenty-nine 
scouting vessels, at an infinitesimally small outlay; at the same time 
eighty-two torpedo boats and nineteen destroyers were constructed. 
This was a larger proportion of craft of these two types than any 
navy in the world, in proportion to size, had ever built. In view of 
the ultimate aim of fighting Russia on the high seas, the Japanese 
would have been told by many persons learned in naval matters that, 
useful as small torpedo boats might be for coast defence, it. would be 
impossible to employ them at any considerable distance from a per- 
manent fixed base, and that they could not, therefore, be regarded as a 
part of the offensive naval forces of the country. The Japanese had 
their own opinion, and they acted upon it. 

In the organization of their fleet the Japanese also followed a 
policy largely their own. The financial resources of the country im- 
peratively demanded that only a portion of the ships should be kept 
in commission all the year round. On the eve of the war Japan had 
in commission only what is called the Standing Squadron, apart from 
certain training ships. It included the fine battleships Shikishima, 
Yashima, Hatsuse, Asahi, and Mikasa, together with ten cruisers. 
But they kept their torpedo craft almost continuously at work. This 
was the entire naval force which Japan had ready for action at the 
beginning of November last, when it was recognized that war might 
occur at any moment the rest of the ships were in reserve. . 

That reserve was of a very real and efficient character. Year by 
year since Japan acquired her new navy, paying for it, by the way, 
out of a portion of the indemnity of £32,000,000 provided by China, 
it had been a practice of the Japanese to mobilize the whole of their 
fleet. The lessons learned during the operations were noted and 
applied. They had always foreseen the probability that the army and 
navy would have to act in conjunction, and also that in a naval action 
it was possible that the commander of a division of the fleet would be 
struck down and a substitute required. The annual peace operations 
were utilized not only to test the efficiency of the reserves, but they 
were also carried out in close combination with the army, and it was 
the custom to einbark practically all available senior naval officers in 
order that they might profit by the cruising and tactical exercises, and 
a number of army officers also went afloat. In the maneuvers in 1900, 
apart from officers actually engaged on board the mobilized vessels, 
the fleet included four rear admirals, seven captains, twenty com- 
manders, and eleven chief engineers, while junior engineer officers 
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were detailed to all engine rooms, merely to watch the work there and. 
gain experience. Twenty-three officers of the general staff of the 
Japanese army were also present on duty during the maneuvers, some 
being on board the ships, while others watched the operations from 
the coast fortresses. The reasoning of the Japanese authorities was 
this: these exercises of the fleet entail a heavy expense, and it is 
essential that every available officer should gain advantage from 
them, and it is also desirable that in view of joint operations, those 
responsible for the army should have full knowledge of, and sym- 
pathy with, the fleet. 

Flow, it may be asked, has this policy stood the test of war? Late 
in October, Vice-Admiral Togo was detailed to take over the com- 
mand of the Standing Squadron. This officer, who had shown his 
courage, ability, and high qualities of leadership so conspicuously in 
the Chino-Japanese War, at once took in hand the task of putting the 
finishing polish upon the war-training of his force—not “spit and 
polish” of old fame. Target practice became the continual occupation 
of the ships, even while the negotiations were in progress. At the 
same time the admirals commanding the Imperial dockyards were 
engaged in mobilizing the reserve fleet. The operation was carried 
out so quietly that nothing more than hints as to what was going 
forward appeared in the press of Japan. Had the venue of these prep- 
arations been Great Britain, every detail would have been chronicled 
from day-to day, and probably exaggerated, and the government 
would have been bombarded with questions by irresponsible M. P.’s, 
who would have pointed out that such action was provocative of war. 
Japan has a constitution infinitely better suited to the waging of suc- 
cessful war than that of Great Britain, with the result that she was 
able to put on her armor without the rest of the world gaining knowl- 
edge of her action. For instance, at the end of October Admiral Togo 
became commander-in-chief of the squadron, and put to sea, and the 
notification which appeared was that it had left “for an unknown 
destination.” What that destination was we can now surmise. Even 
at that date Japan was preparing that advanced temporary base in 
the Elliot Islands which has been in some measure the secret of the 
success of her operations in the Bay of Korea and the Yellow Sea. 
While the negotiations were being dragged on from week to. week, . 
Admiral Togo was engaged in preparing the groundwork of. his 
campaign, and day by day was receiving further accessions of strength 
from the dockyards. 

Had Japan been a thoroughly modern democratic country like, 
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say, the United States, or even Great Britain, in which every man 
criticises the plans of those who have made naval science their life- 
long study, Admiral Togo would have received many suggestions, 
complaints, and possibly even threats. On the eve of the outbreak 
of hostilities he had concentrated the whole of the fleet of Japan in 
or about the naval dockyard at Saseho. He had left the whole coast 
line of the islands of Japan, which is about the same as that of the 
British Isles, unprotected, and he had not even dispatched a squadron 
to guard Formosa. The whole littoral of the empire, with the ex- 
ception of Saseho and its vicinity, was without any local naval de- 
fence. During the Spanish-American War, when Cervera’s squadron 
was supposed to be in the neighborhood of the Cape Verde Islands, 
the people who lived on the Atlantic coast of the United States raised 
loud complaints that they were without protection. In a democratic 
country even the best strategists cannot ignore the ignorant outcries 
of the people. As a result of the protests of those who lived on the 
Atlantic sea coast, the plans of the strategy board were delayed, and 
under civilian pressure had to be amended. Those who had paid for 
the fleet regarded ships of war (which were really built in order that 
the venue of hostilities might be removed from their shores, and that 
the enemy’s coasts might become their frontier), as mere instruments 
of coast defence; had they had their way to the full extent the whole 
course of the war with Spain would have been changed. In Japan 
there is no many-tongued democracy to interfere with the schemes of 
the naval and military authorities. From the very first the press was 
quietly, but firmly, muzzled as far as preparations for war were con- 
cerned, the government then sat on the shore ends of the cables, and 
those whose business it was to initiate and prosecute the campaign 
were left free from those irritations and distractions which, in time 
of war, are a source of weakness to every country with a free press 
and a right of free speech in all circumstances. When war is in the 
air silence is golden, and Japan owes not a little of her success to the 
fact that her trained advisers of the navy, as well as the army, were 
able to lay their plans without unnecessary interference. 

Admiral Togo, acting on the soundest authority, was consequently 
in a position to concentrate his fleet instead of dissipating it. The 
issue of war depends upon the result of the clash of massed forces of 
men or ships as the case may be. This is the basis of the naval policy 
of Germany; every ship flying the black eagle is kept in the North 
Sea or in the Baltic; Germany is building a navy which may never be 
little more than about half as strong as the fleet of Great Britain, but 
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she is building it on the assumption that “generally a great sea power 
will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against us.” 
Her watchword is “Concentration,” and that, too, was the watchword 
of Admiral Togo. He recognized that his fleet was much inferior to 
all the ships of Russia, but he also realized that the Baltic was 12,000 
miles away, and that he might do a good deal before the men-of-war 
from Western waters could reach the Far East, if he struck quickly 
with his full force. 

When the Japanese, irritated, but not deceived, by the prevarica- 
tions of the Russians, broke off negotiations on February 6, Admiral 
Togo had the whole mobilized fleet of Japan at Saseho. Directly it 
was decided to withdraw the Japanese representative from Russia, 
and to hand Baron von Rosen his papers at Tokio, word was sent to 
the commander-in-chief of the fleet. It reached him late on February 
5, and he immediately summoned a council, which was attended by 
the divisional commanders and by the senior captains of the fleet. 
These officers sat in solemn council throughout the night, and at 
dawn they separated with everything arranged. They were in pos- 
session of complete knowledge of the dispositions of the ships pos- 
sessed by Russia; they knew not only their fighting value on paper, 
but the deductions from that fighting value which could be safely 
made owing to the inability of the Russians to dock the ships for 
cleaning purposes ; the inadequate crews on board some of them, and 
the absence of any real war training. They were aware that Admiral 
Stark had the main body of the fleet’ at Port Arthur, and had lately 
been cruising; they were also aware that, apparently owing to the 
importunity of the Russian Minister at Seoul, a cruiser and a gun- 
boat were at Chemulpo, while three armored cruisers and a protected 
cruiser had gone to Vladivostok to be docked and repaired; and they 
knew that a gunboat, the Mandjour,; was at Shanghai. Now if the 
Japanese had been a thoroughly intelligent, democratic, self-assertive 
people, they would have told the navy department that it was out of 
the question to leave all the northern coast of Japan unprotected 
against raids by those four powerful cruisers at Vladivostok, within 
a few hours’ steaming of their shores, and the governor of Formosa 
would have put in his claim to ships to protect the territory under 
his control. Admiral Togo, fortunately, had no such distraction. He 
decided on his course of action without thought of any matter except 
the defeat of Russia. The Vladivostok ships might make their way out 
to sea—as they did—and bombard one or more coast towns, but 
such a raid, inconvenient as it might be, could not affect the issue of 
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the war. He determined, for the time, to ignore the isolated Vladivo- 
stok squadron, and to bend himself to the prosecution of war in a 
manner best adapted to lead to the defeat of the main body of the 
Russian fleet. 

On the morning of February sixth detailed plans for the campaign 
had been settled, orders had been issued to the officers concerned, and 
Admiral Togo, in order to take at once the actively offensive role, 
swept out of sight of the shores of Japan (in order that he might 
defend them), and away from the menacing squadron stationed at 
Vladivostok. Lieutenant Mutsumura, a staff officer under Admiral 
Togo, has supplied some particulars of what followed. The fleet was 
organized in four tactical units, and, accompanied by torpedo boats 
and destroyers, sailed on the sixth. Off Mok-po, Rear Admiral Uryu, 
Commander of the Fourth Fleet, was detached, amid cries of “Banzai” 
and band playing, to Chemulpo, with a message from Togo, run- 
ning, “I congratulate you, in anticipation, on success.” The same 
night was spent by the other three fleets in reconnoitering, the seas 
running so high that the crews of the torpedo craft, wallowing in the 
troubled waters, in the rear of the main body, suffered greatly. This 
officer thus describes the despatch of the torpedo vessels to Port 
Arthur on their deadly task :— 

“The eighth dawned very fine. The squadron did not sail direct for 
Shan-tung Promontory, lest we should be observed by the Russians, 
but made for Yuen-tao (Kuan-toa), the Third Fleet leading in order 
the reconnoitre. The First and Second Fleets, flanked by the de- 
stroyers, followed. 

“At six P. M. it was decided that the destroyers should attack the 
enemy. 

“The commander-in-chief signalled ‘Blow up the enemy’s squad- 
ron! I wish success to all!’ 

“Some destroyers replied that they would succeed, while others 
declared that they would fight to the last. 

“On their reparture, the entire crew of the squadron came on deck 
and saluted.” 

There had been no declaration of war, and it has been urged by 
Russian apologists that Admiral Stark was taken by surprise in an 
unfair manner. The conclusion from events is that, while the Japan- 
ese knew what the Russians were doing and proposed to do, for they 
had one eye upon the reinforcing squadron of Admiral Virenius, 
then in the Red Sea, eastward bound, the Russians were ignorant of 
all that was happening in Japan. As a matter of fact, the day the 
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Japanese fleet sailed, the Japanese legation at Tokio still had their 
usual quota of representatives of the Czar, and M. Pavloff, the Rus- 
sian Minister at Seoul, was not unacquainted with the course of 
events. It has since become known that for some days he had had his 
suspicions as to the possible action of Japan, and on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary the gunboat Koreitz was leaving Chemulpo to carry dispatches 
warning Admiral Stark, when she fell in with the squadron of 
Admiral Uryu, which Admiral Togo had detailed to clear Chemulpo 
harbor in readiness for the disembarkation of the advanced troops 
of Japan. It is unnecessary to recount the circumstances in which 
this ship and the cruiser Variag were destroyed. The fact is that it was 
the gunboat and not the Japanese ships, which fired the first shot of 
the war. This was, it has been said, an accident. In war, an acci- 
dent, even if it has been due to the youngest and most inexperienced 
sailor, is no excuse for firing upon the ships of another nation. The 
Koreitz foolishly began hostilities outside the harbor, and then re- 
treated into the port, the Japanese following. It is a debatable ques- 
tion whether Chemulpo could be regarded as neutral since the Em- 
peror of Korea was unable to protect its neutrality. The Japanese 
had determined to seize Chemulpo as a military base, and if the 
Emperor and his incompetent advisers ‘at Seoul had cared to consider 
this an act of war, they would have been quite justified. No doubt 
the Japanese actually made war against this hermit kingdom as well 
as against Russia. Korea, however, was not even a pawn in the game; 
she did not count. 

Admiral Togo, having sent off one division to Chemulpo, con- 
tinued his course to Port Arthur. Here, again, it has been claimed 
that the Japanese success was due to the unfortunate circumstance that 
on the night of the 8th, when the famous torpedo attack was carried 
out, all the officers of the fleet were ashore celebrating the name-day' 
of the ‘wife of the admiral. On the 8th a party was given by Mrs. 
Stark, and it is also true that a number of officers attended, and were 
enjoying themselves when the first crippling blows were struck by 
the Japanese torpedo craft. Other officers were at the theatre at 
Port Arthur, witnessing a play founded upon the coming struggle, 
and at the moment that the Russian fleet was actually being deci- 
mated, many of the officers were cheering a spectacle representing the 
victory of the Czar’s forces—on the stage. Many officers were 
ashore, but it is an entire misapprehension to state that the ships were 
without executive officers on board. In view of the critical state of 
affairs and the knowledge that war might be declared at any moment, 
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the holding of Mrs. Stark’s evening party was a grave indiscretion 
which will be handed down to later generations as an illustration of 
the manner in which the fate of nations may hang upon a most trifling 
event. While the whole civilized world was holding its breath ex- 
pecting each day to hear the echo of the first gun which should open 
the war, the commander-in-chief of the Russian Pacific squadron was 
ashore, and had left his ships in the outer harbor, unprotected from 
torpedo attack. In view of his failure to appreciate the serious 
impasse which the negotiations had reached—he had, it must be re- 
membered, the Viceroy’s daily paper, the Novi Krai, always hopeful 
and boastful, published at his very door—his error in leaving his ships 
in the outer roadstead is not surprising. Owing to the narrow and 
tortuous channel leading into the inner harbor, and the restricted 
deep water available there, this officer, no doubt anxious to give as 
little work to his subordinates as possible, thought it convenient to 
all concerned not to trouble to place his ships out of reach of a danger 
he did not apprehend, and the gravity of which, if he had foreseen it, 
there is every reason to conclude he would have under-estimated. The 
Japanese destroyers, on the night of the 8th, entered the outer harbor 
under cover of darkness, and succeeded in torpedoing the Russian 
battleships Tsarevitch and Retvisan, and the cruiser Pallada, putting 
these three important ships, as events have since shown, out of 
action for the remainder of the war. They had to be grounded; al- 
though the Pallada is reported to have been put in dock for repairs, 
and the Tsarevitch to have had a mud dock constructed round her, 
the Retvisan was hopelessly “holed.” On the following morning the 
Japanese fleet closed in and succeeded in temporarily damaging by 
gunfire the Poltava, the Diana, the Askold, and the Novik. 

In commenting upon this torpedo raid which gave Japan the 
advantage which always lies with the belligerent who can get in a 
first decisive blow, efforts have been made to rob Admiral Togo and 
his officers of the credit which is due to them for their enterprise, 
skill, and courage, but history will assuredly not fail to do full justice 
‘to the success which the Japanese achieved in thus placing the Rus- 
sian fleet, fairly well-matched with the Japanese as it was, in a posi- 
tion of inferiority so serious that for many weeks not a single Russian 
ship went to sea, and Admiral Virenius, then in the Red Sea, almost 
‘immediately received -orders not to proceed further. The damage 
‘which had been done to the Port Arthur squadron was so serious 
that Admiral Stark was not in a position to co-operate with the 
-officers in command of the reinforcements, nor was that officer in 
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sufficient strength to move forward alone. By his first blow Admiral 
Togo not only disabled the Port Arthur ships, but securing to him- 
self by this means a marked superiority of power, he also got between 
the three Russian forces immediately concerned, those under Admiral 
Stark at Port Arthur, Admiral Virenius in the Red Sea, and Admiral 
von Stackleberg at Vladivostok. The torpedo alone achieved this im- 
portant strategic end, and from the night of February 8, apart alto- 
gether from the result of the gunfire of next day, all the anticipations 
and prophecies which had been previously indulged in by observers 
had to be readjusted to suit the changed circumstances. Admiral 
Togo secured command of the sea to a sufficient degree to permit 
transports to move in safety and pour troops into Korea, and he 
cleared the way for the two cruisers, which were then on their way 
from Genoa to Japan. 

It has been concluded in some quarters that the success of the 
torpedo on February 8th, and on later occasions, has proved that Japan 
could have won her success if she had had no battleships or armored 
cruisers, and had depended entirely upon torpedo craft. It is a fact 
that so far as we know the guns of the Japanese fleet have not per- 
manently disabled a single Russian man-of-war, while from the effect 
of torpedo or submarine mine, one battleship has been sunk with 
terrible loss of life, including Admiral Makaroff, the world-famous 
poineer in torpedo warfare, who succeeded Admiral Stark; three 
battleships, the Tsarevitch, Retvisan and Pobieda, have been disabled 
for the whole course of the war, so far as can be seen for the present ; 
and one cruiser, the Boyarin, has been sunk by Russian mines, in 
addition to the torpedo transport, the Yenisie, and one or two torpedo 
craft. This is a list of casualties credited to high explosives used in 
torpedo or submarine mine, which may cause observers to question 
whether naval war cannot be successfully waged without the assist- 
ance of those heavy ships which are now costing from one to one and 
a half millions sterling each, or even more. Those who have followed 
the course of the war, and have carefully read Admiral Togo’s 
dispatches, will recognize that great as has been the actual and moral 
effect of the torpedo, the efficiency of this weapon has depended upon 
the method of its employment. The Japanese admiral always sent in 
his torpedo craft at night, with a body of cruisers to hang off the 
port as a screen, and, on most occasions, some heavy ships of the fleet 
have been in the offing. It was the menace of the battleships and 
armored cruisers and their guns which kept the Port Arthur squadron 
imprisoned in the harbor. The effect of this “fleet in being” was that 
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Admiral Stark could not venture to sea, and it was similarly the 
menaces of the heavy ships on April 13 which drove the Petropav- 
lovsk and the Pobeida upon the mines which the Japanese had previ- 
ously laid in the fairway of the channel into Port Arthur. Through- 
out the past four months it has been the realization of the power con- 
cenrated in the battleships and the big cruisers under the command 
of Admiral Togo and Admiral Kamimura which has disarmed the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur, and prevented the ships at Vladivostok 
from taking the offensive. At the same time, Japanese tactics have 
confirmed the conclusion that battleships and cruisers cannot remain 
in an open roadstead with immunity, that the Power which hopes to 
employ battleships when it has not docks in which they can be re- 
paired or mechanicians who can carry out the repairs, is paving the 
way to disaster. Big ships must either be secure at night behind ade- 
quate defences or at least they must keep on the move at sea, when 
they have little to fear from torpedo boats and destroyers. 

The Japanese have revealed to the world the wide range of use- 
fulness of even the smallest torpedo boats. Possessing only nineteen 
torpedo boat destroyers, good sea-worthy craft, they decided to form 
flotillas of boats of quite small size, and these have been used with 
success off Port Arthur in the depth of winter, 500 miles or more 
from a permanent base. The secret of this lies in the early seizure 
of a harbor in the Elliot Islands, which has served as a base for all the 
torpedo craft, and in the presence there of “mother ships.” Ten 
years ago the Japanese realized the need of “mother ships” for 
torpedo craft. They acquired in 1894 an old British merchant vessel, 
now known as the Toyohaschi, a ship of 4,120 tons, which they armed 
with two 4.7-inch quick-firing guns and smaller weapons, and equip- 
ped with all necessary machinery and tools for the repair of torpedo 
craft, while at the same time providing reserves of every variety of 
stores. As soon as the war began, they similarly transformed 
another merchant ship, and have consequently had at their advance 
naval base these two most useful vessels, in addition to a couple of 
hospital ships, the Hakuai Maru and the Kurl, each built to take 292 
patients. They also provided the fleet with a steamer built for pick- 
ing up and cutting submarine cables. All these ships, and a number 
of supply ships and_colliefs, have been concentrated at Admiral 
Togo’s secret base. The result is that the admiral has been as well 
provided with facilities for repair, for dealing with cables, for coal- 
ing ships, for the care and removal of wounded to shore hospitals, as 
foresight and a slender purse could provide. 
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The whole secret of the Japanese success may be said to lie in the 
fact that the problem of the present war was studied in detail, instru- 
ments acquired fitted for the end in view, and, lastly, in the war 
readiness of the fleet. Directly the government of Japan had decided 
to throw down the gage, the fleet, held on the slenderest leash, was 
ready to spring forward and deal that first crushing blow which 
altered the whole aspect of the campaign afloat. The events of the 
past three months have emphasized the fact that a fleet is not main- 
tained in order to show the flag on foreign coasts, to provide local 
defence to distant coast towns, or to cruise, ship by ship, in a silly 
isolation, but must be concentrated to meet the strategic needs of any 
probable war. 

By the masterly strokes which Admiral Togo dealt at Russian 
naval power, and by the subsequent blocking of the Port. Arthur 
channel, he freed the Yellow Sea and the Gulf of Pechili to the trans- 
‘ ports carrying the Japanese armies. He did more even than this. By 
“sealing” up Port Arthur, he robbed Russia of a base which the 
much-talked-of. reinforcements from the Baltic hoped to gain with 
the assistance of the squadron within, disabled though it were, and 
he gavé a singularly vivid illustration of the truth that the mere 
possession of ships with crews inadequate in numbers and unskilled 
in warlike duties, is not equivalent to naval strength. Behind the 
fleet, even if well-manned, and under a leader of courage, great 
strategical and tactical ability and personal magnetism, must be a 
well thought-out organization, and dockyards well equipped and with 
, ample supplies of labor for repairs. Japan has supplied the world 
with object lessons in warfare and the influence of the command of 
the sea, but, above all, she has illustrated the fruits of intelligent, 
careful organization and the meaning of being ready for war. She 
has humbled a power against whom even Napoleon could not prevail. 


EXcuBITOoR. 





A BALLAD OF APIA BAY. 


By THE LATE RowAN STEVENS. 


By green Upola’s curving shore the slender palm trees wave, 
And peaceful billows, rippling o’er, its yellow beaches lave. 


The dusky native dreaming lies beneath his mango tree, 
Or in his swift canoe he flies along the dimpling sea. 


From isle to isle, and port to port, his pleasant way he seeks, 
From Apolima’s island fort to. Tutuila’s peaks. 


So calm it is, so gentle there, so soft the ruffling breeze, 
It seems amid the scented air an Eden of the seas. 


But eastward, eastward! know ye well, along the ways of doom, 
A thousand leagues of Ocean swell to give the Storm King room! 


At sunrise in Apia Bay the triple fleet was lying, 
It flaunted in its brave array its colors on. the air; 

Beside the Knightly German Cross the Yankee Stars were flying, 
And the Meteor Flag of England hung in folds of glory there. 


Ashore, we watched ‘the glowing scene; the peaceful. harbor spreading, 
The ships atanto, trim, serene, the launches to and fro, 

The quartermaster’s glass in hand, their snowy decks atreading, 
The graceful spars that rose on high, the long, dark hulls below. 


At sunset in Apia Bay, from eastern darkness soaring, 

The tempest growled its awful way in gathered. clouds of gloom; 
It burst along the waters grey with thunder and. with roaring, 

And swept the billows’ crest away in clouds of*misty spume. 


Through scudding spray towards the deep our eager glances straining, 
We saw the stout ships roll and leap amidst the mounting seas, 
We saw their.funnels, black with smoke, the leeward darkness staining, 
We saw them t’wards their anchors steam, and watched the cables ease. 


But fiercer, louder rose the storm and piled the breakers higher, 
And on there drew a drifting form, all hopeless of relief, 
Dismasted in that awful sea, and drawing ever nigher, 
Along the furious white lee shore towards the roaring reef. 
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She struck upon the solid rock, the angry waters churning, 
And quivering at the awful shock, her bows she lifted high, 
And down she plunged full fathoms deep, her riven keel upturning, 
And o’er the thunderous billows rang her last despairing cry. 


Then, as the tempest lulled again, amid the scattered shipping, 
The gallant Trenton beat in vain against the rushing gale, 

And, battling grandly in her wake and seaward ever slipping, 
The royal ship Calliope dipped low her British rail. 


We watched their gallant officers, the decks all slowly pacing, 
The knots of stalward sailor-men, the trim marines arow, 

And, as they plunged their nosing bows, we heard the engines racing 
Or humming with a steady hum, as sunk the screws below. 


And on they struggled, side by side, by where the Eber drifted, 
A helpless wreck, a shattered hull, along the howling bay, 
By where the stranded Nipsic hung, with every breaker lifted, 
And where with crowded tops and shrouds the sunk Vandalia lay. 


Too soon we knew the fate they bore, their varied courses reading, 
The Trenton gathered way no more, the Briton gave her room, 
And through the shades of falling night we dimly saw them spreading, 
The Briton to the open sea, the Trenton to her doom. ; 


Then as the Briton crossed her bows, to seaward disappearing, 

The Trenton’s men together manned the shrouds that swung on high, 
And o’er the thunder of the deep there rose the sound of cheering, 

A tribute to the heroes saved, from those about to die. 


And once again, and once again, superb and death-defying, 
The voices of the Trenton’s men rang o’er the rising squall, 

Till rose anew the tempest’s roar, its feathery vanguard flying, 
And darkness settled down once more—and night was over all. 


But through the night of death, at last, the dawn come greyly gleaming, 
And morning’s waves arose and, moaning, lipped their prey, 

And with her rigging, ripped and torn, on leeward billows streaming, 
The noblest wreck among them all, the gallant Trenton lay. 


Oh, Britain! when the flame’is cold, and quenched the fitful ember, 
That fired us to hate of old, 4nd fratricidal war, 

The hearts of England still shall hold, and cherish, and remember, 
The Trenton’s parting cheer that rolled by far Samoa’s shore. 





THE CHINESE ARMY OF THE NORTH. 
(Translated from the French’ by Captain F. D. Wickham, 12th Infantry.) 


Otp CuIna, after centuries of stagnation, which has made of her a 
unique product of social outlawry, appears to be satisfied, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, to deceive herself by quickening her aptitude and 
progress. 

I hasten to say appears, because the changes that have been made 
in the army of the Celestial Empire are, however willing the ob- 
server and one that professes a little love for this interesting race, 
more apparent than real. 

I happened to be in China during the two periods of war. In 1894 
I saw the Japanese campaign, in 1900 I witnessed the European- 
American-Japanese crusade against the Celestials. In five years all 
had changed. From an armament of the middle ages, the Chinese 
had quickly passed to one of the most perfect and modern. There is 
no more doubt there; China has aroused from her stupor and broken 
with her traditions. Will she be able to walk in the steps of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun? 

In their campaign of Corea and Manchuria in 1894, the Japanese 
were at war with nothing but hordes of soldiers remarkable by their. 
lack of discipline and the prehistoric character of their arms. The 
famous army of Li Hurtig Tchang, then so much talked of in Europe, 
had no value. They had, it is true, a semi-modern armament, but 
extremely mixed. In one section of infantry were encountered the 
following rifles: Gras, Albini, Dreyesse, Chassepot, Martini Henry, 
etc. Furthermore, the cartridges carried by the soldier were not 
those for the rifle he carried in his hand. The Imperial Guard, 
charged with the protection of Pekin, were provided with matchiucks, 
lances, tridents, blunderbusses, worked by two men, whose recoil 
regularly overturned the firer, battering rams, guns a thousand years 
old—dangerous weapons—loading sometimes at the muzzle and 
sometimes at the breech. 

Nothing astonishing then that the gallant army, thus equipped, 
made but a mouthful for its adversary. The campaign for the Jap- 
anese was nothing, as it were, but a maneuver against an outlined 
enemy, upon which they fired with ball cartridges and loaded shells. 
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The Chinese troops would not stand fire, I understand, and like- 
wise excuse them. What would you do against the balls of the Mu- 
rata with shields for the “Tigers of War,” or the Mussulman cavalry 
of Kan-Sac, that I saw through Pekin going to Manchuria? The 
men had some rare old muskets, lances and tridents, most of them had 
nothing but simple sticks pointed with old rusty nails. This was a 
cavalry of the same kind that was so easily put to rout at the bridge 
of Pa-li-kao (in 1860), by our artillery, a rout which was soon changed 
to panic. I do not speak of the troops with banners, a sort of reserve 
of Mandchou soldiers that had been called under arms to oppose the 
Japanese; they were not armed the same. Their march through the 
streets of the, capital produced the most picturesque effect. Each man 
—or almost—carried an immense flag and a saber. Now to hold the 
flag solidly it was necessary to use both hands, but, it is true, the 
flagstaff could be used as a lance. The banners were also composed 
of archers, and the shooting of the bow is in high favor with the 
mandchow Tartars. 

By their number, and above all by their size, flags, pennons, and 
streamers of all kinds held an important place in the Chinese Army. 
The flags were as large as sheets, and all this array of many colored 
banners had the immense advantage, which, over and over, they were 
unable to guard against, of signaling from afar, to the enemy, the 
presence of Chinese troops. 

The defeat inflicted by the Japanese was, to the Celestials, a cruel 
humiliation ; the Great China, the “Center of Population” conquered 
by this little Japan, for which she had nothing but contempt. The 
European Powers, profiting by this heartrending state of the Chinese 
government, hastened to offer them instructors who could organize a 
good and solid army. The ambassadors competing good naturedly 
with Tsoung-li-Yamen to obtain the support of their nations in orders 
for artillery, small arms and war vessels. The agents of large firms 
lavishing on the mandarins generous bribes; for these military 
affairs, gold was truly the back-bone of the war, and a serious back- 
set ; better and sounder arguments triumphed with difficulty. 

Rapidly the nucleus of the army was getting together, at Nankin 
and Pe-tchi-li. All the viceroys of provinces were purchasing arms 
of Chinese manufacture. 

Europe could before long declare herself satisfied;’in furnishing . 
instructors to the Chinese army and filling their arsenals with all 
modern material, she gave to proud China a confidence—exaggerated 
fortunately—in her power, a confidence that permitted the govern- 
ment to allow her to be drawn into all the follies of the “Boxers” and 
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to declare against Europe, Japan and America, a war that would cost 
her horribly dear with all the nations combined. 

The Chinese troops of Generals Ma and Nihi, that were engaged 
at Tientsin and Peitsang (August 14) stood fire very well, inflicting 
serious losses upon us. They had a perfect armament; the fire of 
their artillery (Krupp model 1896) was remarkable. If the famous 
Yuen-chi-kai, present viceroy of Tientsin, had obeyed the orders 
of the Emperor, if he had marched against us his excellent army of 
Chan-Toung, the allies not only would not have taken Tientsin, but 
by the beginning of July would have been driven into the sea. 

The valor of these troops, trained by Europeans, was a cruel sur- 
prise for the allies. 

However, at Tientsin we could not know but that this was the 
same Chinese army. We had all, first and foremost, judged the 
quantity neglectfully, when Admiral Seymour made the audacious and 
unfortunate march on Pekin. This resulted in making us consider 
this same army one of the first order (extremes meet it seems). Also 
after the taking of Tien-Tsin, instead of pushing on to Pekin with 
12,000 men, we hesitated and talked of waiting for the arrival of 
40,000 men on their way from Europe—and that we could do but little 
until September—and we would have waited, if the Japanese had not, 
after the battle of Peitsang, urged, in spite of themselves, the allies 
on to Pekin and delivered the legations, the principal object of the 
campaign, which had been all but lost to view. 

The Japanese understood the Chinese marvellously well. They 
knew that this force had not the valor that had been accorded them. 
The army that had fought at Tien-Tsin was very good, but it was but 
a weak nucleus, compared to the mass of armies of the viceroys. 
These had modern arms, it is true, but was this sufficient to make 
them strong troops? 

This is what happened at Pekin; for fifty-five hours 350 sailors 
and 50 volunteers. held off an army of seven or eight thousand men, 
supplied with all the implements of modern warfare: this proved 
that the perfected army could be nothing if it did not serve to carry 
the gates. 

The legations were besieged, turn by turn, or simultaneously, by 
the troops of Song-Lou, the “Invincibles” of Li-Pin-Heim, and the 
Mussulmans of Xenophobe, Fou-Fou-Sian. Very fortunately, these 
troops had poor commanders, who did not know how to use their 
arms or who served without, confidence and with reluctance. Their 
armories were filled with Krupp and Manlichers. And yet the walls 
were defended by smooth bore guns, also some old guns without 
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carriages dating from the first centuries of our era. These ancient 
rampart guns were fired from the magazines. 

Rifled artillery could, if it had been well directed, have reduced 
the European quarter to cinders in a few hours, but the Krupps, 
trained by the Chinese, firing at random, the shells, of which the 
fuses were regulated by “punching their noses,” exploded where and 
when they could. The Chinese had not the least conception of the 
ase of the rear sight, or the repeating mechanism of their rifles. 

The results that they obtained were pitiful enough. Therefore 
they tried to strengthen their natural tendency to believe that all 
these arms, brought from “barbarians of the western seas,” were not 
so good as the old arms which had served them for centuries past. 
Was not the double saber or the crossbow, in a hand to hand con- 
test, superior to the little revolver? The guns of the Emperor Kan-Si, 
so noisy and so heavy, were much superior to the Krupp, so fragile 
looking. Of what value were the Mitrailleuses, Maximum or Nor- 
denfeldts, compared to five rifled guns, mounted on the same plat- 
‘ form and whose fuses were lighted simultaneously? And would not 
the rocket fire the houses much better than all the time-fused or per- 
cussion shells? 

Nevertheless, the saviors of the legations were not a little sur- 
prised to find on the walls of the city a prodigious accumulation of all 
sorts of arms, obsolete and modern, having the effect of a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of artillery. 

The race, the most conservative in the world, could not do, all at 
once, more in the domain of war than in the dgmain of moral ideas, 
tables of thirty centuries past that all the defunct generations are 
striving to maintain unchangeable. The Chinaman, as some one has 
said with reason, lives with his feet in the present and his head in the 
past. Why not leave them in this sweet torpor, when it gives them 
arms to fight with for a day? It is but a regret that they suffered some 
instructors, and if the purchase of arms was not bad in their sight, it 
was because the mandarins were finding large profit in it. 

For the Chinese to humor themselves, in this way, became a sec- 
ond nature. From us they had acquired a modern armament; they 
had created a few military schools. From the brilliant titles of the 
officer, as he came from a Cclestial War College, he was considered 
the equal of the man of letters. China is not a military nation, never- 
theless, the highest and popular divinity is Konan-Ti, the God of War, 
who is also the God of Riches. They have always been governed by 
moral ideas ; the brutality and force of war is distasteful to them. The 
saber is an object of scorn. The pen only gives glory and fortune. 
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In case of war it is the bright man of letters who understands the 
commanding of an army. He is recognized—at the feet of Confucius 
—who can recite without a mistake 100 pages of the Lives of Saints, 
but not so for him who understands the loading of a repeating 
rifle. And what of this improvised taking to officers of European 
education, who cannot shoot a bow, who cannot raise and throw a 
heavy stone or wield the heavy halberd of 25 pounds, or imitate the 
tread of the tiger with a saber in each hand? 

In conclusion: The selling, strictly arms,—above all of most per- 
fect and delicate mechanism—to China, would be a lucrative business. 
But it does not teach them to use them with mercy. And that for a 
time, at least, history serves for future generations and that the affair 
of Tien-Tsin and Pekin teaches them that the best means to make the 
Chinese support them, is not to give the Chinaman the means with 
which to drive them from the Flowery Kingdom. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the con- 
venience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and com- 
ments, in which special attention is given to the most important and 
valuable articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION, 


The Russian Cavalry.—Jour. Cav., April. 
Four or Six Guns to the Battery —Bulletin of Military Notes 


The New National Guard.—Jour. M. S. I., May-June. 
. Canada’s New Army.—Same. 
A Map Card Systemn.—Same. 
The British Naval Budget, 1904-5.—Mar. Rund., April. 
The U. S. Naval Budget for 1904-5.—Same. 
The Army and South Africa—A. and N. Gasz., April. 16. 
. Some Notes on Naval Needs and Requirements.—Nav. Inst., 
March. . 
10. The Fleet and Its Personnel.—Same. 
11. The Two Years’ Service in France—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 
April 16, 30. 
12. Two Imperial Problems.—Unit. Serv. Mag., May. 
13. Imperial Defence.—Same. 
14. British Field Organization.—Same. 
15. The Organization of Volunteer Infantry —Same. 
16. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies—Mar. Rund., 
April, May; Nav. Inst., March, June; Bulletin of Military Notes, No. 
1; Journal R. U.S. I., April. 


The first of these articles is a translation from the French which 
gives a very good idea of the Russian cavalry, especially of the Cos- 
sacks, their training, modes of attack in battle, and their peculiar char- 
acteristics. The article is a continued one and is well illustrated, es- 
pecially by cuts of the Cossack horseman in his various drills mounted. 

After describing the Java, the peculiar charge.as foragers of the 
Cossacks, the author takes up the subject of cavalry raids, and we 
quote a few of his remarks: 
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RAIDS. 


“The War of the Secession exhibits the employment on a grand 
scale of masses of cavalry, really independent, moving on a large 
radius, without thought of their communications, and knowing how to 
utilize their arms under all circumstances. However, these remark- 
able experiences passed unperceived in Europe; the latter saw in the 
American raids a result of the employment of improvised cavalry, 
composed rather of expert pioneers than of instructed cavalry sol- 
diers. Besides, it was believed that their employment was useful only 
over the vast tracts embraced in the theatre of operations of the 
American Armies, and that these achievements would be impossible 
in Europe on account of the terrain, cultivated, wooded, intersected, 
and densely populated. 

“Since then public opinion has fully come to an appreciation of 
raids; it has been demonstrated that on the battlefields of Europe no 
cavalry has been at the height of its usefulness in modern campaigns. 
The exploits of the French cavalry. in 1805 and 1806, principally in 
exploration and pursuit, have never been equaled. One can cite as 
memorable actions on the battlefield only those illustrated by the Aus- 
trian cavalry at Custozza, in shock action against the Italian infantry. 
The War of the Secession alone has seen realized in the action of two 
opposing bodies of cavalry what can be demanded and expected ‘from 
that arm under the conditions of modern war. The raids of the 
Northern cavalry exercised a predominating influence in crushing the 
resistance of the Confederates. 

“The employment of great flanking raids, utilized with success by 
the Americans, profoundly impressed the Russians, as their war cus- 
toms during the campaigns of the Empire and their expeditions in 
Central Asia, as well as their predilection for fighting on foot, had 
well prepared them for these kind of operations. The desire to prac- 
tice them on a grand scale has been one of the determining causes of 
the organization given to their cavalry.” 


The second article is on a subject that has been under considera- 
tion by the military world ever since the introduction of the latest 
rapid-fire field. gun. 


The third article is-of considerable interest in connection with the 
new Militia Law; it is by Colonel James M. Rice, (late) National 
Guard of Illinois, and is to be a continued article. The main question 
in this, the first instalment of the article, is in reference to service on 
foreign soil: yo 
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“There is nothing in the Constitution that in any way limits the 
place where the National Guard in the service of the United States 
may be used. The only limitation is as to what occasions shall justify 
the President in calling it out. When once in the service of the 
United States it is subject to the same Constitutional provisions as the 
regular army and volunteers in every particular, except as to the ap- 
pointment of its officers. 

“Professor Ordroneaux is cited as authority to the contrary; but 
his argument that the militia cannot be used outside the United 
States breaks down completely in two places. It is based upon that 
section of the Constitution which gives Congress authority ‘to provide 
for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrection and repel invasions.’ The Professor says that in 
the history of this provision there is nothing indicating that it was 
ever contemplated that such troops should be employed outside the 
boundary of the United States. This is his first error and it is a 
very important one. When the Constitution was first drafted this 
clause included after the word ‘Union’ the words, ‘enforce treaties,’ 
so that it read, ‘to call forth the aid of the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, enforce treaties, suppress insurrections and repel inva- 
sions,’ manifestly intending to include every purpose for which mili- 
tary force could properly be used. This clause was retained in this 
form until the Constitution was almost completed, and until after 
treaties had been made the supreme law of the land, by the second 
clause of the first section of article six. Then, upon the motion of 
Gouverneur Morris, the words ‘enforce treaties’ were stricken out, as 
being superfluous, since treaties were to be laws, which was agreed to 
‘nem. con.,’ to use the quaint words of the record. This bit of history 
plainly shows that the Convention expressly intended the word ‘laws’ 
to be construed to include ‘treaties,’ in this clause in particular, and 
that it was unanimously intended that the organized militia should be 
used to enforce treaties. This, of course, cannot be done by staying 
at home. 

“Professor Ordroneaux’s argument breaks down in the second 
place where he contends that as the militia are intended to repel inva- 
sions, therefore they must remain in this country. This conclusion 
by no means follows that premise. The defender always places him- 
self between the thing defended and the aggressor. Military men, the . 
men ‘skilled in the art’ of defence, say that if the militia cannot go be- 
yond our borders it is, disqualified for our defence. To repel invasion 
successfully, the invader must be met beyond our lines, not after the in- 
vasion is already completed ; and when he is overcome he must be fol- 
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lowed beyond them and demolished. The Professor’s unstated major 
premise is one of military strategy, in which he does not pretend to be 
an expert. It is that ‘to defend our borders we should stay this side 
of them,’ whereas the best way is usually to go beyond them. With 
the mistake in his major premise the Professor’s conclusion falls, and 
with it goes the argument of all who have maintained the doctrine 
that the National Guard in the service of the United States cannot be 
constitutionally and legally used beyond our borders.” 


The fourth article relates to the new volunteer bill in Canada, pre- 
viously referred to in Our Contemporaries : 

“Even Canada is providing for war. A bill which is to be put 
before Parliament for the purpose of providing for an army of two 
hundred thousand men has been drafted and no doubt will go through 
without a hitch. 

“The idea is to take such steps, by means of central depots and 
training schools, as to have always forty-six thousand volunteers on 
hand. This number can.be easily increased in time of war, by calling 
out country reserves to the number of one hundred thousand. In ad- 
dition to this, there is to be a nucleus for a second line of defence of 
another one hundred thousand men. This nucleus is to consist of an 
additional field officer for each regiment of infantry, for instance; 
and for each company a captain, a subaltern, a surgeon, a corporal and 
two men, who are to keep track of the available men in their districts 
and are to raise the second line of defence as soon as the first one hun- 
dred thousand has started for the front. 

“Lord Dundonald, the present British General commanding the 
Canadian militia, seems to have got along much-better with the local 
authorities than most of hfs predecessors, and it is said that many of 
the new militia departures are due to his suggestions. 

“The matter of appointing militia officers will be entirely changed. 
In the past this used to go a good deal by favor, but the latest orders 
issued say that no man can be appointed to a higher rank than that of 
provisional lieutenant unless he has the qualifications prescribed for 
the rank he seeks to attain.” 


The fifth is a proposed modification of one of the important ele- 
ments of administration, namely, the location of the troops of a divi- 
sion, department or other large district, in such a way as to enable 
the officer in command to determine quickly where his troops are at 
any moment, and to obtain promptly all the information needed at 
headquarters in regard to each locality or unit. This is accomplished 
by means of the card system applied to a map of the country. The 
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latter is on a comparatively large scale, the cards being inserted in slits 
in the map, these slits being’ cut near the stations, towns, etc., to 
which the cards apply. Of course, this card system is useful in war 
as well as in peace, in the bureau office as well as in the field. 


The sixth is a very full account of the discussions in Parliament 
on the naval budget for 1904-5, and a clear presentation of the de- 
velopments in the British navy in the past ten years. 


The seventh is a similar but briefer paper on the U. S. Naval 
Budget for 1904-5. : 

The eighth article is of some interest to us and our Army, and is 
worthy of consideration : 


“The remarks which we made last week as to the necessity of 
maintaining a large garrison in South Africa receive ample confirma- 
tion from every subsequent report. It was inevitable that after the 
war a large body of troops should be maintained in the country, and, 
although it has been possible to reduce the: number, everything goes 
to show that there must be a permanent garrison of respectable 
strength. The attitude of the Boers is not that of perfect submission. 
In their acknowledgment of our power there is always the reservation 
that something may arise to reduce it. 


x * * 2k * * * 


“This being so, it becomes very important to consider the situation 
of the forces in South Africa, and there is no denying that service in 
the colonies has become very unpopular. So much is this the case 
that the prospect of serving in that country acts unfavorably upon re- 
cruiting at home, and the situation is becoming so grave that it must 
become a subject of consideration with the Government whether some- 
what greater dependence cannot be placed upon local forces. Service 
in South Africa presents a very marked contrast to what we observe 
in India, where there is general contentment, owing to the fact that 
the pay is comparatively high, and that the comfort of the troops is a 
matter of careful consideration. Leave for officers is on a generous 
scale, and they can procure opportunities for sport and necessary 
change, which add a great deal to the satisfaction which they derive 
from the military career. It is particularly unfortunate that military 
service in South Africa should be regarded with disfavor, and it be- 
comes very important first to inquire into the causes of this dissatis- 
faction, and then to attempt to discover the remedy. 


* * aK * *” * 
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“There can be no doubt that the primary cause of discontent 
was the retention of the troops for a long period without explanation 
or relief. Moreover, the conditions of life have been peculiarly hard, 
and have not been distinguished from those of actual campaigning. 


* * * * * * * 


“But the greatest grievance of all, especially in the ranks, has 
been the insufficient pay, while at the same time the cost of living is 
excessively high. The man is unable to indulge in those little luxuries 
to which he has been accustomed at home, and, although beer and 
tobacco may not be all he requires, yet serious consideration must be 
given to the provision of such things. It is impossible to expect the 
British soldier to be content when he finds that his pay is considerably 
less than the wage of the average Kaffir, while the white civilian is 
regarded almost as a millionaire. 


* * * * * * ok 


“The comforts and tastes of officers and men must be considered ; 
there must be leave upon a generous scale; there must be pay adequate 
to meet the conditions of the country; if the purchasing power of 
money cannot be increased, its amount must be increased; there must 
be variety, change, and brightness imported into the life of the soldier ; 
and generally there must be a resolute attempt to do away with all 
those causes which lead to the present discontent. Thus only can the 
welfare of South Africa be assured.” 


The ninth is a carefully considered scheme of naval organization, 
which is simple and effective, and is worthy of study by all interested. 

The tenth, a prize essay, is another able article on the same general 
subject. 


The eleventh discusses the proposed two year term of service. 
The next four articles relate to British army and navy organization 
questions, which also have some interest for us. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 


1. The Training of Japanese Naval Officers—Marine Rund- 
schau, April.” - 
2. Esprit de Corps.—Jour. M. S. I., June. 
Training of Cadets for the Army.—Same. 
College Detail Work.—Same. 
Uniform Drill Regulations in the Army and Navy.—Same. 
The Kaiser Maneuvers, 1903.—Same. 
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7. Army Teams in National Trophy Match.—Jour. Cav., April. 

8. Instruction of Non-commissioned Officers —Same. 

9. Maneuver Reports.—Same. 

10. Company Target Records.—Same. 

11. French Army Maneuvers, 1903.—Bulletin No, 1. 

12. Lessons of the French War: Cavalry on the Battlefield.— 
Same. 

13. Army Education.—A. and N. Gaz., April 16. 

14. Professional Study in the Army.—Same. 

15. The Cyclist Maneuvers at Aldershot——Same, April 9. 

16. A Plea for a Higher Physical, Moraf and Intellectual Stand- 
ard of the Personnel of the Navy.—Nav. Inst., March. 

17. The Fleet and Its Personnel.—Same. 

18. The Military Education of Officers.—Jour. R. U.S. I., April. 


The first of these articles is a brief outline of the course of study 
and the system of training of the Japanese naval officer, a lecture de- 
livered by Captain Sato of the Japanese Navy before the Royal United 
Service Institution. 


The second is an excellent article, by Captain J. P. Jervey, Corps 
of Engineers—the Silver Medal Prize Essay. 
The third is a discussion (quoting many authorities) of the scope 


and character of the instruction best suited to the Military Academy. 
It is by one of the Academy’s ablest graduates, E. S. Holden, now 
librarian there. 

The fourth is a plea for the proper recognition of the graduate of 
military colleges: 


“A matter which should be taken up and carefully considered by 
the War Department is the devising a plan for the proper utilization, 
in future wars, of the military graduates of educational institutions 
where army officers are detailed as professors of military science and 
tactics. The enactment by Congress of the law permitting the detaii 
of army officers at the various schools and colleges throughout the 
country, thus scattering broadcast the seeds of military knowledge, 
was an exceedingly wise proceeding and should be prolific in the 
results aimed at, viz., the fitting of a large number of the youth of 
the country for commissions in our future volunteer armies; but this 
wise enactment has been largely discounted, if not nullified, by the 
failure to make any provision whatever for properly utilizing this © 
crop of embryo officers after it is harvested. 

“The value of this adjunct to the military personnel of the nation 
does not seem to have been fully realized. 
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“The young men at these institutions, brought early in life under 
the influence of regular army instruction, 7. ¢., instruction conducted 
by a regular army officer, securing in the four years at school or col- 
lege more and better military training than the most apt national 
guardsman in twice the time, these young men with a regular army 
standard of discipline, unbiased by the loose methods often prevailing 
in militia organizations, should prove the ideal volunteer officer of our 
future armies. ‘ 

“Yet what provision is made for the utilization of this fine officer 
material? Practically none. 

“The Government at considerable expense of time and money has 
established and maintained this excellent system of what is almost 
universal military instruction, and then stopped short. Having care- 
fully reared the flower it has failed to pluck it, has allowed it to wither 
on the stem. 

“During the Spanish War, the military graduates of these institu- 
tions, instead of securing the commissions which they should have 
had in the volunteer regiments, were often actually rejected because 
of their very qualifications. Their standard was too high for the 
picnic soldiers. 

“Strong political influence was required to secure the most subor- 
dinate positions for these well-qualified candidates for commissions.” 


The thirteenth is a very readable article on army education: 


“Lord Kitchener’s recent army order embodying the conclusions 
he has formed of the general preparedness of the army in India, and 
containing a serious warning against its becoming a mutual admira- 
tion society, appearing at the same time as the report of the Moseley 
Commission, is particularly interesting in its comparison with the 
latter. Both, judged on broad lines, run in parallel courses and draw 
similar conclusions—insisting on the importance of individuality and 
of encouraging and developing initiative and originality, traits and 
characteristics hitherto thoroughly stamped out and discouraged by 
our system of military training. 

“The British public is now waking up to the fact that we must 
keep pace with the times. America and Germany, having benefited by 
our experiences, will be going ahead of us in everything if we do not 
remodel our system of education to suit future requirements; fortu- 
nately this is being realized and proper attention being paid to it. It 
is probable that the remodelling will not have much effect for some 
little time on the training of the classes from which our army officers 
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are drawn, as the military colleges have largely the moulding of these, 
but this is not the case with the rank and file. 


“Those who join ‘the service in future without education must 
make up their minds to remain in the ranks or attain their genera. 
education elsewhere. 

“With a little careful management army training can be made 
attractive and popular, provided that every effort is exercised to avoid 
dull monotony. The individual must be attended to and advanced as 
he becomes properly acquainted with his subject, and not kept back to 
the pace of the slowest of a batch. Consideration must also be paid 
to his powers of endurance and inadvisability of making him attend 
school after military training of a fatiguing nature; after a long field 
day he might hardly be in’the frame of mind to benefit by school in- 
struction, and attendance at school might even be worse than useless. 
Hitherto this is a point that has not been fairly considered in the inter- 
est of the individual soldier, and compulsory school attendance has 
done a great deal towards rendering soldiering unpopular, and so 
been detrimental to recruiting.” 


The fourteenth is on a closely related subject : 


“Tt has long been accepted ‘as an axiom that a regiment, or an 
afmy, is what its officers make it, and its officers are what their pro- 


fessional education makes them. But what professional education do 
our army officers get? Those who know the army best will reply 
that it is altogether insufficient, that it is in a marked degree inferior 
to that given in our navy, and in many respects it is far below the 
standard accepted in some foreign armies. How many, or how few, of 
our officers have risen to rank and fame by the sole means of consist- 
ent and persistent study of their profession, and by the intelligent 
application of that study to their daily practical work? 

“Tt is the system that is to blame for all this, not the officers. To 
begin with, the boys who come in through competition are not always 
of the proper social standard, nor are they often of the best quality in 
other respects, whilst the number of those who join for the sole purpose 
of becoming ‘gentlemen’ is steadily increasing. And it is men of the 
latter class who must be held responsible for the great increase of 
expenses, which is due to the fact that they have more money and less 
grit than had the sons of poor gentlemen who formerly filled the com- 
missioned ranks; and, furthermore, they are independent of the ser- | 
vice, and are quite wanting in the inherited military instincts and tra- 
ditions which are so essential to one who intends to become a profes- 
sional soldier. 
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“Our naval officers are admitted to be the best in the world, and 
there is no valid reason why those in the army should not be equally 
good, if they were only brought up in the same way. Theoretically, 
we are a peaceable nation, but some portion of our forces seems to be 
nearly always engaged in war. Qur standing army is a very small 
one, and, therefore, it is essential that every officer in it should be as 
thoroughly efficient as it is possible to make him; should be, in fact, 
a professional soldier and an earnest student of his profession. Un- 
fortunately that is far from being the case now.” 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. The Eastern War.—Marine Rundschau, April, May; Mar. 
Rund., Beith. 6-8; A. and N. Gaz., April 9, May 6; Mil. Mail, April 8, 
May 5; Rev. du Cerc. Mil., April 9, May 6; Jour. Cav., April; Jour. 
M.S. I., May-June; Bulletin No. 1; Jour. R. U. S. T., April. 

2. The Sea as a Theatre of Operations and as a Battlefield.— 
Mar. Rund., April. 

3. Sea Routes and Overland Routes: Their Relation to the Far 
East.—Mar. Rund., April. 

4. Grierson’s Raid.—Jour. Cav., April. 

5. General Young’s Campaign in Northern Luzon.—Same. 

. Five Years a Dragoon.—Same. 

. The Wanderings of Aguinaldo.—Jour. M. S. I., May-June. 

. Journal of Major André.—Same. 

. A Japanese Forecast.—Same. 

10. Russo-Japanese War Notes.—Same. 

11. The Fighting in Thibet—Mi. Mail, April 8; Rev. du Cercle 
Mil., April 23; A. and N. Gaz., Aprilg. 

12. Cable Cutting —Nav. Jnst., March. 

13. The Moveable Base.—Same. 

54. The Lesson of Port Arthur.—A. and N. Gaz., April 23. 

15. Transport and Supply.—Same. 

16. Blockades.—Jour. R. U. S. I., April. 

17 Campaigns Against India from the West.—Same. 

18. Railways in Modern Warfare-—Same. 


6 
7 
8 
9 


The articles on the war in the Far East will be utilized in prepar- 
ing our paper on the strategy and tactics of that great struggle now 
going on. We quote, however, from an interesting article in the Army 
and Navy Gazette, a few paragraphs, which appear to be of more 
than usual scope: 


“The military operations of the war in the Far East are now 
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reaching an extremely interesting stage, although the difficulties pre- 
sented by the terrible state of the roads will for some time impede the 
rapid movement of troops. The course of events will be of exceed- 
ing interest to soldiers throughout the world, because, in strategic cir- 
cumstances of much complexity, the armies of two great powers, each 
possessing high military qualities, and provided with all the advantages 
and resources which the competence of far-seeing statesmen and sol- 
diers could provide, are moving to a conflict which is to change the 
face of affairs in that part of the world, and to leave no nation un- 
affected by its result. It is certain that the historian of the future will 
look upon this war as comparable in magnitude and importance to 
many of the greatest conflicts of the past. There is high strategic in- 
terest in the situation as affected by the influence of the sea. It was 
too readily assumed that the Russian fleet at Port Arthur had ceased 
to be a potential force, but it is still, as we write, ‘in being,’ and its 
existence is likely to influence greatly the opening stages of the cam- 
paign. That the fleet has been reduced to an attitude mainly defensive 
has brought about the present situation, the inability of the Russians 
to command the sea having made it impossible for them to retain their 
hold upon Korea. There were many who expected that Ping Yang 
would be the great battle ground, but those who saw further, and 
among them General Kuropatkin, knew well that for the Russians to 
attempt operations upon a large scale in that region, even if successful 
at the outset, would probably imply disaster later on. The Japanese, 
based upon the sea, would be able to land troops at Chinampo, and, 
as the ice melted, further west to the mouth of the Yalu and Ta-tung- 
kau, whereby they would be enabled to cut the communications of 
an army operating in Korea, and perhaps to destroy it. 


“Certainly not the least interesting feature of the operations will 
be the manner in which the troops are handled in action, and the Brit- 
ish Army will wait with a good deal of curiosity to see how the les- 
sons of South Africa influence the tactics of the generals and troop 
leaders. The Japanese are keen soldiers, but it is not certain that 
they have completely realized what must result from the introduction 
of smokeless powder and long-range arms of great precision. That 
the new ideas have penetrated the Russian military schools or been 
adopted by the Russian generals seems improbable. Major Baron 
von Tettau, in an extremely interesting lecture delivered before the 
Military Society of Berlin last November, gave his impressions of the 
troops in the Kieff district, which for fourteen years had been under 
the command of General Dragomiroff, whose tactical ideas have had 
a very large influence upon the training of the Russian Army. The 
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Baron witnessed the operations of the greater part of the infantry 
and artillery of five army corps, and of four and a half divisions of 
cavalry, all probably the cream of the Russian forces. The infantry 
attack was of that bodily offensive type advocated by Dragomiroff : 
‘Shoot slowly, but well, and be ready with the bayonet.’ There was 
evidence of a strong spirit of the offensive, and the firing line, firing 
little and making a few short pauses, rushed forward to the bayonet 
attack, leaving its supports far behind, and the reserves in masses 
much in the rear. Similarly, the cavalry had been taught to depend 
upon the arme blanche, and to follow their leaders in ‘silent’ exer- 
cises, without words of command, charging down upon the enemy at 
the gallop. It is easy to conceive that such tactics might bring about 
disaster. 

“Another matter of extreme interest will be the influence exerted 
by the qualities of officers. It is well known that the Japanese officer 
is trained upon a very remarkable system, entering, much as youths 
do who are intended for the navy, while yet a boy of from thirteen to 
fifteen. His training begins at a military preparatory school, extend- 
ing over three years, after which he goes to the central preparatory 
school at Tokio for a twenty-one months’ course. The discipline is 
very severe, and the work practically continuous from morning till 
night. This is followed by a period of six months in the ranks with 
a regiment, after which the youth joins the Officers’ School, and 
specializes, going through a very severe course, which includes a great 
deal of study, and much drill, riding and gymnastics. We should 
judge that the officers so trained must be of high efficiency.” 

The second and third articles are interesting studies of immense 
importance, and are well worth careful study by us. 

The fourteenth is a good picture of the war and an excellent sum- 
mary of some of its lessons: 

“We are witnessing in the Far East developments as interesting 
in their strategical and tactical bearing as the world has ever beheld. 
Certainly not since 1854-1855 have we had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the progress of combined naval and military operations so impor- 
tant as those which have for their object the capture of Port Arthur. 
Within the half-century which has elapsed since the fall of Sebastopol 
profound changés have passed over naval material, while the means at 
the soldier’s disposal are far more efficient than they then were. Yet 
there is a real analogy, little affected by these changes, between the 
situation of Sebastopol and that of Port Arthur, which will not escape 
students of strategy and military history. 
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“It was sea power that enabled the troops to besiege the Crimean 
stronghold, but it was land power that enforced its fall, and that falf 
resulted, not only in the destruction of a fortress, but in the fall of a 
prestige, and also in the annihilation of a fleet. It is true that in 1854 
the Russians themselves sank their ships across the harbor mouth, in 
order to prevent the ingress of hostile vessels—which is unnecessary 
at Port Arthur—but it was the fall of the place that consummated 
the naval holocaust. There is still room for speculation as to the 
fate of the Russian fleet, caught in a fatal entanglement at Port Ar- 
thur,; and great victories achieved by General Kuropatkin might yet 
change the complexion of affairs. Can that fortress hold out until 
growing strength on land and naval reinforcements from Europe avail 
to avert its fate? It were, perhaps, unwise to predict, but the pos- 
sibility is increasing to a probability that the whole naval power of 
Russia in that region will be broken up and destroyed. Will it be the 
hard lot of Admiral Skrydloff to have himself to blow up the ships of 
that fleet which he is called upon to command ? 

“Tf the course of events assumes this probable development, we 
shall witness a repetition of what occurred at Sebastopol in 1854. 
The destruction of the Russian fleet will be brought about by the 
action of the Japanese Army. Naval power carinot alone reduce Port 
Arthur. To bring about the capture or surrender of the place an’ 
army is required as well. The fortress must be isolated from its 
communications, and it must be carried by assault, reduced by the 
regular methods of siege, or starved out by the slow process of famine. 

“The salient fact upon which we desire to insist is that, great as 
have been the successes of the Japanese, the final result of the war 
will depend upon their ability to defeat the Russians with their forces 
in the field. No mine can destroy the headquarters of General Kuro- 
patkin; no force can advance at eighteen knots to cut him off; no 
army can retreat with the same rapidity and disappear without leav- 
ing a trace, to reappear again when the occasion may arise; no supply 
column can move over hundreds of miles at sixteen miles an hour. 
If Port Arthur is to fall, with all that that tremendous event would 
imply, though the fleet may open the way, the army will be required 
to achieve the result. If the Russian fleet is destroyed, the Japanese 
Army will complete and enforce the result. It will not be the first 
time that military forces have achieved like success. 

“The sea is the means of approach, but only the military forces can 
strike the decisive blow; and by extraordinary skill in their com- 
binations, by the finest qualities of their troops, and by endurance 
that will test them to the core, alone can the Japanese attain the 
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objects they have in view. There is a lesson in all this for us. In 
Japan the command of the sea is regarded only as a means to an end; 
there are those among us who have regarded it as an end in itself. 

“Let it be recognized that we require a sufficient army also, an 
army efficient and ready, provided with everything that it can require, 
and let it be the earnest study of statesmen, as of naval and military 
officers, to investigate untiringly all those matters which concern the 
strategic co-operation in every possible future way of the naval and 
military forces.” 


The fifteenth is also of some general interest: 


“One of the more important changes to be introduced under the 
War Office reconstitution scheme is the separation of the duties of 
transport from those of supply, which are henceforth to be under 
separate directors in the quartermaster general’s branch. This ar- 
rangement, which has caused some discussion, is being made an order 
to bring the constitution of the War Office into line with the organiza- 
tion of the armies employed in the field, in which, say the Triumvirate, 
‘there should be a director of transport and remounts, and a director 
of supply.’ They see no necessary compatibitity between the two 
functions, and their argument appears to be unassailable, although 
there are certainly those of high competence who have insisted that 
the two duties, though distinct, are so intimately related that they can- 
not in practice be worked apart from one another.” 

The sixteenth is a gold medal prize essay of particular interest to 
the navy and the coast artillery; it is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the subject of blockades and the naval tactics connected there- 
with. 

ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


Artillery Fire vs. Bullet Fire—A. and N. Gaz., April 9. 
Cavalry Machine Guns.—Jour. Cav., April. 
The Future Armament of the German Army.—Bulletin, No. I. 
The New British Field Gun.—Same. 
The Hyposcope (illustrated ).—Same. 
New Swiss Artillery Material—Same. 
The Army Debate——A. and N. Gaz., April 16. 
Notes on Ballistic Tables —Nav. Inst., March. 

9. The New Artillery Material of Holland.—R. du Cerc. Mil., 
April 23. 

“A naval officer present at the battle of Chemulpo, whose experi- 
ences have been published, seems to have been impressed with the 
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effect on the personnel of the Japanese shrapnel fire, and, when de- 
scribing the state of the Variag after the fight, said, ‘All the men in 
her fighting tops were either killed or wounded by shrapnel bursting 
over the ship.’ At first sight, when one considers that at sea ‘bullet 
fire’ is considered of secondary importance as compared with ‘shell 
fire-—by which I mean to distinguish ‘shrapnel’ from ‘exploding’ and 
‘detonating’ shell fire—this would seem to be a plea in favor of the 
employment of shrapnel on land. This, however, cannot be consid- 
ered an argument of any value, as I propose to endeavor to show. 
“While hitherto ‘time shrapnel’ has been, and is now, regarded as 
the most efficient man-killing artillery projectile on land, its best 
effects are undoubtedly to be seen at sea in a naval duel, since, when 
the range is once found, the changes are uniform, and in the event of 
a faster ship chasing a slower one, the range can be changed at will or 
kept constant. The target cannot select an irregular course, appear 
and disappear at short intervals, or disperse and concentraté at will. 
In fact, the conditions that presented themselves for the employment of 
time shrapnel to the Japanese at Chemulpo were as favorable as a 
battalion in quarter column in the open at medium range would pre- 
sent to a battery in action on land, than which no more ideal target 
could be met with. The Chemulpo fight, unfortunately, cannot afford 
any valuable lessons in fire tactics, owing to the very unequal nature 
of the contest at the outset. So far as the Variag was concerned, she 
was set on fire by the effect of shell fire from several ships which she 
engaged single-handed (and she only a protected cruiser of 6,500 
tons), was finished off by an armored one of 9,750 tons displacement. 
“We are now coming to a time when we shall have to decide be- 
tween a large bore, and consequently heavy gun, throwing a bullet- 
filled envelope, and a small bore, quick-firing, light gun, throwing 
high explosive shell, and, with other considerations, mobility and mod- 
ifications in'fire tactics must be thrown into the scale. Timely arrival 
on the field, and good practice when there, must not be dissociated, 
and examples taken from naval fights, where the conditions are so 
very different, afford little assistance to the solution of the problem.” 


The seventh article relates to the British field gun: 


“The very important question of the new field gun was also dis- 
cussed, and here we confess to feeling certain misgivings. A vast 
outlay for military purposes is now imposed upon the country, and it 
is of extreme importance that every penny should be spent well. 
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“The gun is at least equal, and in the opinion of many good judges 
superior, to the latest gun now being made for Continental armies. 
It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the position of the gun 
question in Germany, where the artillery experts are men of high com- 
petence in all that concerns ordnance matters. They know very well 
what are the qualities of the much-lauded French field gun, and they 
recognize that better things are possible. The Erhardt gun was found 
unsatisfactory, but the Artillery Committee reported with perfect 
satisfaction upon the performances of the new Krupp model. Yet the 
Germans are not satisfied, and extreme caution is shown in their 
deliberate study of the question. The Krupp gun may be excellent, 
but it has not been definitely adopted, and a new pattern, known as 
the ‘compromise gun,’ is now under trial. If, then, our new field gun 
possesses all the qualities that its admirers attribute to it, who shall 
say that when the German gun is manufactured it will not possess 


greater advantages.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The change in the Secretary- 
ship of the Navy Department, 
which went into effect on the 
first of the month, came at a 
time when various policies which 
have been in process of formula- 
tion during Secretary Moody’s 
term were about to be fully de- 
veloped. It is probable that they 
will be at least delayed until the 
new Secretary becomes familiar 
with the details of the Depart- 
ment. While in some respects 
it is an advantage to have a 
change in the head of the Navy 
Department once in an Adminis- 
tration, the process of breaking 
in a new man is not a matter of 
days, but of months. Naval con- 
ditions are constantly changing, 
a fact which accounts for the con- 
siderable number of new propo- 
sitions which are offered for the 
approval of a Secretary, and it 
often happens that before an in- 
novation can be adopted or tried 
another. change has_ brought 
about the necessity for a modifi- 
cation. Naval conditions in all 
probability never more than ap- 
proximate general satisfaction, 
but frequent changes in the sec- 
retariat undoubtedly make for an 
uncertainty as to departmental 
policies. 


Two more of the officers who 
have been on duty at the Depart- 
ment in Washington have been 
detailed to good commands— 
Captain Barnett, of the General 
Board, who has been one of the 
chief sponsors of the General 
Staff plan, goes to the Kentucky 
as commanding officer, and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Alexander 
Sharp, who has been in charge 
of the bureau of the enlisted per- 
sonnel, is to have the Chatta- 


nooga. 
x** 


Secretary Taft of the War De- 
partment is much away from 
Washington at the present time 
filling engagements for addresses 
which are urged upon him in 


considerable numbers. A very 
large amount of the detail work 
and some of the matters of gen- 
eral policy which were formerly 
administered by the Secretary 
have been taken charge of by the 
General Staff organization, and 
the Secretary has more time at 
his disposal than his predeces- 
sors. Secretary Taft is a forci- 
ble and entertaining speaker and 
will probably figure prominently 
in the coming campaign. It was 
though that his absence in the 
Philippines would have put him 
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out of touch with Continental af- 
fairs, but this appears not to be 
the fact, and he is coming up 
rapidly in strength and promises 
to be eventually the strong man 
of the Cabinet. Those who have 
met him speak highly of his per- 
sonality, and there is already talk 
about Washington of Taft as a 
Presidential possibility when leap 
year comes around again. 


xx«r* 


The unanimous voice of offi- 
cial circles in favor of the promo- 
tion of Assistant Secretary Dar- 
ling to be Secretary of the Navy 
must be a source of much grati- 
fication to that gentleman. He 
has, during the absences of Sec- 
retary Moody, been the guiding 
spirit of the Department in many 
important matters and has 
achieved unusual success in a dif- 
ficult position. As administrator 
of the details of the Marine 
Corps, the navy yard work and 
the civilian personnel under the 
Department he has had probably 
the most vexatious part of the 
work to do, and his patience and 
tact have brought many delicate 
situations to a successful out- 
come. 

Kw * 


The situation as tothe trials 
of submarine boats is a rather 
complex one and it is possible 
that the subject may give the in- 
coming Secretary of the Navy 
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some difficulty. There seems to 


.be some trouble in getting the 


makers of rival types together 
for competitive trial. Last fall 
the Lake Company was anxious 
for a trial, but the delays in get- 
ting a final reply from the Hol- 
land Company as to whether they 
would put in a boat and in ar- 
ranging a date for the inspecting 
board kept the matter along until 
too late to do anything, and it 
was assumed that the Lake 
people would be ready in the 
early summer to go on with a 
test. When the time came, how- 
ever, for some reason not ex- 
plicitly stated, the Lake boat was 
not ready, and there has been a 
rumor that she has been sold to 
Japan. The people interested 
will not admit the truth of the 
statement, but it is said that they 
are at work on another boat, and 
they give no idea when the Pro- 
tector may be ready for trial. 
The story went that the Protec- 
tor was safely hoisted on board 
a tramp steamer, that some em- 
ployes of the Lake company were 
offered large bonuses to go 
abroad and that the Japanese 
have actually got the boat. It 
has been held that a torpedo boat 
which can be taken on board an- 
other vessel is on the same par as 
other munitions of war which 
may be sold by citizens of a neu- 
tral country without infraction 
of the neutrality proclamation, 
and the only risk involved is that 
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of possible capture as contraband 
of war. 
xk * 


The laws and regulations relat- 
ing to neutrality have been the 
subject of considerable comment, 
and diplomatic action, though de- 
layed, is still expected. The 
questions of mines in the open 
sea, of the status of wireless 
telegraphy and of war corre- 
spondents are still open and at 
any day an event in the war may 
bring the consideration of either 
to be a vital question. The decla- 
ration of coal as contraband of 
war carries with it a considera- 
tion of the status of coaling ports. 
Under the practice of the Civil 
War, which constitutes the last 
series of illuminating incidents on 
this point of international law, 
it was held that a belligerent in 
a neutral port could have only 
so much coal as would carry her 
either to a home port or to the 
nearest other neutral port. But 
is was held that there should be 
a bona fide intention to proceed 
to some definite point and out of 
the jurisdiction of the neutral 
power affording the accommoda- 
tion, that the belligerent ought 
not remain in adjacent waters 
and subsequently apply for a 
further supply of coal, and that 
it should not seek another port 
of the same power under similar 
conditions within the limits of the 
same voyage unless very. con- 
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siderable distances intervened be- 
tween such ports. “Under this 
contention of the United States, 
there were numerous complaints 
that neutral powers were afford- 
ing coal supplies to Confederate 
armed vessels, and the effect of 
the diplomatic representations 
made considerable difficulty for 
the Confederates in securing 
enough coal to enable their cruis- 
ers to keep the sea. There were 
counter-complaints that vessels 
of the United States received ac- 
commodations similar to those 
against which the United States 
inveighed when afforded to Con- 
federates, but the representations 
of the superior power on the sea 
naturally secured the greater 
weight. The particular discus- 
sion of this point is as to its 


‘ effect on the cruise of the Rus- 


sian Baltic fleet to Asiatic waters. 
It has been held that two suc- 
cessive ports belonging to the 
same neutral power ought not 
provide coaling accommodations. 
It is difficult, however, to see 
how, in case of a bona fide con- 
tinuous voyage such as is con- 
templated, the accommodation 
could be refused by a neutral 
power without serious offence 
to Russia, or how a Japanese 
protest could be effective in the 
case suggested. 
xk 

Incidents attending the target 
practice of the Illinois in Long 
Island Sound in June indicate 
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that it may be necessary to either 
restrict target practice to the 
annual winter maneuvers which 
are held in Southern waters, 
where comparatively smooth 
water may be had with a free- 
dom from interference by passing 
craft, or else hold the summer 
target practice at a greater dis- 
tance at sea, with the consequent 
additional delays and inconven- 
iences. Complaint has been 
made that the target practice of 
the Illinois interfered with the 
business of the fishermen along 
the coast, and Captain Bradford 
rejoined that, if the fishermen 
would control their curiosity and 
keep away from the ship and out 
of the line of fire, the practice 
would be materially shortened 
so that the ships could get 
through in much less time than 
is the fact when the gunners 
have to wait for some fishing 
vessel to get out of the way. The 
difficulty in rigging a target in 
a considerable seaway with the 
nature of the test imposed should 
the target have enough motion 
to be frequently obscured by 
wave motion, makes a moderate- 
ly smooth sea essential for suc- 
cessful practice, and this means 


rather close proximity to a coast . 


line. It is possible that a device 
in the way of a seagoing target 
may be developed for the relief 
of the shore fisheries. 


xx 
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An allotment has been made by 
the board of ordnance and forti- 
fication of the army for the pur- 
chase of ammunition for the test 
of the 6-inch wire-wound gun, 
the design of General Crozier, 
and which is to have an exhaus- 
tive test this summer. An allot- 
ment has also been made for the 
purchase of a range-finder with 
a horizontal base which is to be 
tested in comparison with the 
vertical base range-finder at Fort 
Monroe. 


kkk 


An experiment made at Indian 
Head on the temperature of the 
chamber of a gun immediately 
after firing a series of five shots 
does not add materially to the 
strength of the theory of heated 
gases as an explanation of the 
ordnance accidents in the Navy. 
It was shown after the series of 
five rapidly fired shots that the 
temperature had only risen 6 de- 
grees C., and that the maximum 
was not more than 84 degrees F. 
Lieut. R. W. McNeely, U. S. N., 
states positively in an article in 
the Scientific American that, by 
carrying a pressure of half an 
inch in the turret on the “closed 
stokehold” plan and by direct- 
ing a stream of compressed air 
on the breech of the gun, danger 
was absolutely eliminated in the 
Kentucky and that shot were 
frequently fired at intervals of 
thirty seconds. 
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The progress of construction 
indicates the adoption of a turret 
with a closed base to eliminate 
danger to the magazines, an ex- 
perimenta! model of such a turret 
having already been built. It is 
contemplated in connection with 
such a closed turret to have 
stringent regulations as to the 
opening and closing of communi- 
cating hatches. 

kk * 

It is a perhaps not unnatural 
but at the same time rather de- 
pressing fact that relatives of the 
men who were killed by the ex- 
plosion on the Missouri continue 
to make demands for indemnity, 
sometimes in terms that indicate 
that they are influenced entirely 
by the money consideration. 
There is, of course, no way in 
which such indemnity can be re- 
covered. The risk of liie is one 
that is included in the terms of 
enlistment in the Army or Navy, 
and no member of the personnel 
has the right to consider that his 
life is other than subject to the 
chances of the service. It was, 
however, well put in the letters 
sent by the Navy Department to 
those who had distinguished 
themselves in the Missouri affair, 


that frequently the boldest is the 


safest way, and that there is no 
more probable way of incurring 
personal injury and loss of life 
than in hesitating to take prompt 
and bold action. 


July 


Among the promotions made 
by the retirement of Rear-Ad- 
miral Read is that of Commander 
George M. Stoney, formerly 
commanding .officer of the Dol- 
phin. Commander Stoney has 
been ill during the winter with 
what at one time was feared to 
be a permanent disability. His 
health has materially improved, 
and the fact that he was able to 
pass the physical examination 
for promotion disposes of the 
fears of his friends as to his en- 
tire recovery. 

x** 


Current stories of the month 
affecting the foreign policy of 
the United States were that the 
Philippines were to be ceded to 
Japan for a monetary considera- 
tion and that the presence of the 
fleet of the United States in Tan- 
gier was with a view of terri- 
torial occupation. 

xk 


It has always been an open 
secret that the order of the Ad- 
ministration that officers of the 
Army on duty at the War De- 
partment at Washington should 
wear their uniforms while at 
work has been unpopular with 
the officers and there has been at 
undercurrent of protest which is 
becoming apparent with the hope 
that the new Secretary may make 
a change in the requirement. 
The recent order giving an op- 
tion as to the uniform to be worn 
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during the summer has given 
opportunity for an expression of 
opinion, and it is practically 
unanimous, apparently, against 
the rule. Outside of the added 
cost of wearing uniform over 
civilian dress, there is the element 
of conspicuousness, in a distaste 
to which American officers and 
those of the British service show 
a marked contrast to those of the 
Continental service. 


xk 


Capt. F. N. McClure, quarter- 
master, Fifth Cavalry, has made 
a report on the new army uni- 
form in which the results of a 
recent march are given with ap- 
proval of the entire uniform with 
the exception that he notes that 
the thread used seems to be poor, 
as rips were frequent. He says 
that dust shakes from the blouses 
freely and they are left apparent- 
ly as fresh as new. Grease spots 
fade out and entirely disappear 
in a few days. The quality of 
invisibility is said by him to be 
considerable. A number of troop 
horses were seen a mile or so 
away. They at first appeared to 
be traveling loose, but a more 
careful scrutiny proved that they 
carried riders. The new army 
overcoat is especially commend- 
ed. ; 

eR 

The National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice in 
the United States has formulated 
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an elaborate scheme for the pro- 
motion of interest in rifle prac- 
tice which includes the expendi- 
ture of a million dollars a year 
for five years. The plan includes 
the issue of suitable arms for 
rifle practice to schools which 
provide ranges and for a pro- 
vision under which government- 
al arms may be purchased by in- 
dividuals and rifle associations. 
Provision is also made for issue 
of ammunition to those qualify- 
ing as marksmen and for an 
elaborate series of badges and 
medals. It is urged that Canada 
has set on foot a similar scheme, 
which will, it is believed, de- 
velop half a million qualified 
marksmen. The necessity to 


meet which the new plan has 
been developed is quite apparent 


in the United States. The settle- 
ment of the country and the dis- 
appearance of game has eliminat- 
ed the old-time source of train- 
ing in marksmanship and the in- 
terest in the militia organizations 
does not bear its proper propor- 
tion to the growth of population. 
The -result is the fact of a ma- 
jority population to which a 
modern rifle is as strange a wea- 
pon and article of use as the 
crossbow or sling. In fact there 
are probably learned pundits in 
the art of war who would not 
know what to do with a Krag if 
it was handed to them. Target 
practice, even for the organized 
militia, is not easily administered. 
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In the rapid growth of cities land 
becomes populated or in the 
vicinity of population and the 
rifle ranges are bit by bit pushed 
into less accessible locations and 
into decreasing use. With a 
more general interest in rifle 
practice there could be more 
elaborate arrangements than the 
simple tract of unimproved land 
with the more or less rude target 
arrangement at the further side, 
and the time may come when the 
crack of the rifle will be sweet 
music in the ears of competing 
hundreds, rather than a nerve- 
torturing nuisance which, with 
its suggestively whistling bullet, 
is to be exiled to the most re- 
mote corner of the municipality. 


kkk 


The torpedo boats of the Navy 
are coming into demand for use 
in connection with power launch 
races, which have come to be the 
current aquatic sport. The flo- 
tilla of the coast squadron will 
attend the regatta of the Eastern 
Yacht Club in July, and the 
Truxton did duty at the ocean 
steam yacht race of the New 
York Yacht Club on June 18. 
The development of the high- 
powered launch is regarded as 
of great value to the Navy. Ex- 
periments in the use of high 
powers in small boats which 
could be carried on only by the 
expenditure of much time and 
money by the Navy are quickly 
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carried out when the matter has 
become one of commercial in- 
terest. The search for higher 
power from less weight is never- 
ending, and the automobile and 
the power launch have carried 
the matter far within a compara- 
tively few months. 


xkx*«k 


The report of the board on the 
use of liquid fuel for making 
steam is summed up in the state- 
ment that the mechanical fea- 
tures of the use of oil for fuel 
have been solved and that it is 
practicable to use it economical- 
ly with devices which are de- 
scribed generally in the board’s 
report. There is, however, the 
drawback that the available sup- 
ply of oil fuel is only about three 
per cent. of the total use of com- 
bustibles, and the conclusion 
must be drawn that it can only 
be economically used in competi- 
tion with coal under special cir- 
cumstances which give to the oil 
especial commercial advantages. 
For naval use the problem of 
carrying a sufficient quantity is a 
question of naval construction 
that has not yet been solved. The 
full report of the board, which 
is probably one of the most im- 
portant steam engineering under- 
takings in the history of the use 
of steam, is to be published in 
full by the Navy Department. 
The edition will necessarily be 
limited, but it will be possible for 
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technical men to take advantage 
of the twenty-eight months of 
most thorough and painstaking 
work of the board. 


xk**rk 


The work of the Panama 
Canal*Commission is attracting a 
number of the clerical and ad- 
ministrative force of the War 
and Navy Departments. Rear 


Admiral Kenny, retired, former- 
ly Paymaster 


General of the 
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Navy, has been appointed the 
treasurer of the Commission and 
he has taken with him N. N. 
Faucett, formerly chief clerk of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, to be his principal assist- 
ant. Several of the clercial force 
of the War Department have 
also secured or are to secure 
places under the Commission, 
which apparently is able to com- 
mand the pick of clerical assist- 
ance. 
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Readers of the “United Service,’ 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to intcrest 
our subscribers, 


Messrs. McCammon & Hayden, at- 
torneys for Paymaster H. E. Biscoe, 
U. S. Navy, have filed an appeal 
from the sentence of general court- 
martial in the case of that officer. 
The grounds of the appeal addressed 
to the Secretary of the Navy, are: 
“ty, It was impossible for the accused 
to secure a fair and impartial trial 
because of the prejudice of the con- 
vening and reviewing authority (Rear 
Admiral R. D. Evans, U. S. Navy). 
2. The findings and sentence are con- 
trary to the evidence and contrary to 
law. 3. The sentence imposed is ex- 
cessive.” Reference is made to Rear 
Admiral Evans’ comment on the find- 
ings of a court-martial of which 
Paymaster Biscoe was a member, that 
officer having been severely criticised 
by the reviewing authority. It is 
admitted by counsel that Admiral 
Evans was permitted to signify his 
disapproval of any proceeding of the 
court, “but to indulge in such a vic- 
ious and libelous denunciation of the 
-court as a whole and of Mr. Biscoe 
and two other members by name,” add 
the attorneys, “was a most reprehen- 
sible act, demonstrating bitter personal 
malice and entire lack of judicial 
discretion.” The publication of the 
court-martial order was, it is held, in 
effect the administering of punishment 
in the form of a public reprimand 


imposed without trial or conviction 
and contrary to the letter and spirit 
of the 24th article for the govern- 
ment of the navy; that the charges 
made by Admiral Evans against 
Biscoe were without a shadow of 
foundation or the slightest justifica- 
tion; that it could not be expected 
that an honorable and self-respecting 
man should endure quietly such out- 
rageous abuse published broadcast by 
his superior officer; that the protest 
of Biscoe prejudiced Admiral Evans 
against him and had an influence with 
the court which eventually tried Mr. 
Biscoe, resulting in findings which 
are now the subject of appeal. In 
the review made by counsel of the 
facts connected with Biscoe’s trial the 
attorneys say: “We shall show that 
Admiral Evans acted in the capacities 
of informant, grand jury, nominator 
of the petit jury and appellate court, 
and that his bitter prejudice against 
Biscoe, openly expressed and pub- 
lished, was bound to influence and 
control the members of any court 
composed of his (Evans’) subordi- 
nates, trained from boyhood in lines 
of subordination.” 

It is further alleged that Admiral 


Evans had determined to bring Biscoe 


to trial before he received the pro- 
ceedings of the court of inquiry “and 
probably had the charges and specifi- 
cations in readiness.” Requests for 
the postponement of the trial in order 
that two officers then engaged in tar- 
get practice might appear as counsel 
and for a copy of the proceedings of 
the court of inquiry in Biscoe’s case 
were refused. It is held that a trivial 
occurrence was magnified by Admiral 
Evans into the basis of a charge of 
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wilful and malicious falsehood, the 
attorneys adding: 

We submit that it is preposterous 
to prefer the charge at all, but to 
follow this by a denunciation of the 
court because it failed to convict Mr. 
Biscoe of the charge was a patent 
exhibition of malice and prejudice 
against the accused. ; 

The account of Mr. Biscoe’s trial 
disclosed by the record reminds us of 
the sad tale of the mouse, related in 
“Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” 


(p. 37): 


“Fury said to the mouse, 

That he met in the house, 

‘Let us both go to law: 

I will prosecute you.— 

Come, I’ll take no denial; 

We must have a fair trial: 

For really this morning I’ve nothing 
to do.’ 

Said the mouse to the cur, 

‘Such a trial, dear sir, 

With no jury or judge, would be 
wasting our breath.’ 

‘T'll be judge, I’ll be jury,’ 

Said cunning old Fury: 

‘T’ll try the whole cause, and con- 
demn you to death.’” 


The criticisms here made of the 
conduct of Admiral Evans are not 
intended as an attack upon that officer 
who is on trial. They are made for 
the sole purpose of showing, and they 
do show, that his prejudice and bias 
against Mr. Biscoe were all sufficient 
to and did cause a miscarriage of 
justice and deprived the latter of 
the fair trial to which he was entitled. 
We submit that on this ground the 
sentence of the court should be va- 
cated. s 

The appeal quotes from the evi- 
dence to show that the findings and 
sentence of the court in Biscoe’s case 
were contrary to the evidence and 
contrary to law. It is pointed out that 
the sentence in his case would be 
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equivalent to the loss of about 150 
numbers in the line of the navy; that 
it would delay Biscoe’s promotion to 
the grade of pay inspector until 1922 
and might prevent him from becoming 
a pay director. It is also pointed out 
that the reduction would place him 
below Paymaster E. W. Bonnaffon, 
who was his junior and who was a 
member of the court which tried and 
sentenced him. The attorneys say in 
conclusion : 

“In consideration of Mr. Biscoe’s 
fine record, in consideration of the 
fact that he was brought to trial and 
tried under circumstances which made 
the administration of justice impossi- 
ble, and in consideration of the petti- 
ness of his fault, if indeed he were 
guilty of any fault, we respectfully re- 
quest that the Secretary set aside the 
sentence and order that he be restored 
to the position in his grade which he 
occupied when brought to trial.”— 
Army and Navy Register, June 11, 
1904. 

McCammon & Hayden, attorneys 
for Paymaster Biscoe, have filed with 
the Navy Department a brief in his 
behalf on appeal from the sentence 
of the court-martial in his case. The 
grounds of this appeal are as follows: 
“1. It was impossible for the accused 
to secure a fair and impartial trial 
because of the prejudice of the con- 
vening and reviewing authorities. 2. 
The findings and sentence are con- 
trary to the evidence and contrary to 
law. 3. The sentence imposed is ex- 
cessive.” Each of these points is 
argued at length. Speaking of the 
members of the court-martial in the 
case, the brief says: “Every one of 
them knew that he must either ful- 
fil the wishes of the commander-in- 
chief, whether right or wrong, or 
else submit to a torrent of abuse, 
such as that poured out by Admiral 
Evans upon Biscoe and his associ- 
ates of the Nicholson court. Each 
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one of them knew that because of 
the exalted position occupied by Ad- 
miral Evans, he would have to en- 
dure meekly any abuse that Admiral 
Evans might be pleased to utter and 
publish. Each one of them read the 
court-martial order in the case of 
Paymaster John W. Morse, which 
was published by Admiral Evans 
while Biscoe’s trial was in progress, 
and knew from the violent ex- 
pressions therein contained that the 
commander-in-chief could be appeas- 
ed by nothing but the imposition of 
a heavy sentence on Bisooe. * * * 
Admiral Evans’s disagreement with 
the finding and verdict of the court 
on the fourth charge (falsehood), 
shows the persistence of his hostility 
toward Mr. Biscoe, and shows that 
his vindictive spirit was only half 
satisfied by the sentence imposed. 
* * * We shall find convincing 
proof, not that the accused was of 
the charge, guilty, but that Rear 
Admiral Evans was unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of convening and 
reviewing authority and being sway- 
ed and governed by his personal likes 
and dislikes, seemed incapable of 
giving the slightest heed to the evi- 
dence or the merits of the case.”— 
Army and Navy Journal, June 11, 
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“DO THEY KNOW?” 
Do they know? At the turn to the 
straight 
Where the favorites fail 
And every atom of weight 
Is telling its tale; 
As some grim old stayer, hard-pres- 
sed, 
Runs true to his breed 
And with head just in front of the 
rest 
Fights on in the lead; 
When the jockeys are out with the 
whips 
With a furlong to go; 
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And the backers grow white to the 
lips— 
Do you think they don’t know? 


Do they know? As they come back 
to weigh 
In a whirlwind of cheers 
Though the spurs have left marks 
of the fray, 
Though the sweat on the ears 
Gathers cold and they sob with dis- 
tress 
As they roll up the track. 
They know just as well their suc- 
cess 
As the man on their back. 
As they walk through a dense hu- 
man lane 
That sways to and fro 
And cheers them again and again, 
Do you think they don’t know?” 
—London Sporting Times. 


JAPANESE LYRIC. 


My little bird, 

My bird born in my Morther’s tears, 

She flies, stretching her wings so, 

And from under her wings she 
drops my Mother’s message: 

“Come home, Beloved!” 


Running out from my Mother’s bos- 
om, 

My little river, 

She suddenly stopped her song, 

And looking up to the sun, 

She in her ripples flashed my Moth- 
er’s message: 

“Come home, Beloved!” 


My roses, 

My little roses grow in my Mother’s 
breath, 

They are sad to-day, 

Casting their faces down, 

In their petals I read my Mother’s 

message : 

“Come home, Beloved!” 

—L[Yone Noguchi in National Maga- 

zine. 
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FROM THE SILVER MEDAL 
ESSAY. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


BY CAPT. JAMES POSTELL JERVEY, 
U. S. A. 

“Our regulations should be broad 
and general in character, and a com- 
pliance with the spirit rather than 
with the letter required. A too rig- 
id insistence on adherence to the let- 
ter of regulations suppresses initia- 
tive and intelligence, gives an excuse 
for avoiding or shifting responsibil- 
ity, destroys esprit de Corps, ob- 
structs development of character, 
and converts officers into administra- 
tive automatons.” — Published in 
Journal of the Military Service In- 
stitution. May—June No. 1904, 2d 
Paragranh, p. 408. 


THE FLAG OF OUR COUNTRY. 


(An address delivered before the 
Surfmen’s Association.) 


“Stand by the flag! though death- 
shots round it rattle, 
And underneath its waving folds 
have met, 
In all the dread array of sanguine 
battle, 
The quivering lance and glittering 
bayonet. 
Stand by the flag! all doubt and 
treason scorning, 
Believe, with courage firm and 
faith sublime, 
That it will float until the eternal 
morning 
Pales in its glories all the. lights 
of time.” 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Surfmen’s Association you were happi- 
ly favored in having that accomplished 
gentleman and veteran, Major Piper, 
our efficient and courteous assistant 
general superintendent, to deliver an 
address, the theme being “The Life- 
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Saving Service of the United States,” 
in which you were told in an ever 
changing kaleidoscope of stirring and 
vivid incidents the daring, the pa- 
thetic, the suffering, and tragic phases 
so familiarly and closely interwoven 
in your web of life and duties as a 
national surfman and life-saver along 
the desolate, grim and storm-lashed 
stretches of coastline encircling our 
vast country. 

The illustrations thus presented for 
your attention appealed closely. to the 
finer and more sensitive emotions 
slumbering in your hearts, which 
you found responding, involuntarily, 
to the inspiration of that silver- 
tongued orator, stirring the sensibili- 
ties and awakening sympathetic feel- 
ings as he described vividly - scenes 
ranging from grave to gay, with inci- 
dents of exciting and thrilling import, 
to sombre and heart rending trage- 
dies involving wreck and disaster, 
mid wild, surging seas and ice clad 
shores. 

To attempt a further elaboration of 
that subject, on my part, could only 
impress you as a hideous distortion, 
a caricature on the original which, 
like a gem of the old masters, stands 
peerless and alone in its beauty and 
perfection. I shall, therefore, invite 
your attention to “The Flag of Our 
Country,’ under whose protecting 
folds we serve, in whose defense and 
honor we should be willing to dedi- 
cate our best efforts and lives, and, 
while living, should thank God that 
we enjoy the proud privilege of claim- 
ing each star and stripe as a portion 
of our birthright and heritage as 
American citizens. 

In many instances the surfmen of 
the life-saving service have been re- 
cruited from the ranks of fishermen, 
a class who are necessarily familiar 
with the sea in all its changing 
moods and phases. It may prove of 
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interest if I briefly sketch an outline 
pertaining to a class of men who have 
attained distinction, and always main- 
tained their integrity and honor 
amongst their fellow man. 

The occupation of fishermen is 
practically the same in every age and 
land. The men who follow it, wheth- 
er along the shore or in the deep 
sea, always command a tender in- 
terest as reminding us vividly of 
Christ’s chosen companions and apos- 
tles; “they were fishers,” washing 
and mending their nets, casting them 
into the sea, breaking them as they 
hauled them in inclosing a multitude 
of fishes. The Lord Christ himself 
stood on the shore and watched the 
fishermen, took passage with them 
on their fishing craft, and, on’ one 
occasion, directing them where to 
cast their hooks and where to let 
down their nets. By miracle He 
rescued them when they were in 
jeopardy from boisterous winds and 
raging waters; He made them fishers 
of men. To fishermen at their toil 
He graciously showed Himself after 
He was risen from the dead, blessing 
their haul and eating fish with them 
on the beach when they landed. 

Fishermen fought the battles of 
their country in remote ages. Four 
hundred years before the Christian 
era Plutarch relates that in an en- 


gagement between the Syracusans and — 


Athenians, “not only the men from 
the ships, but the very boys from 
the fishing boats, challenged the Athe- 
nians to come out.” 

The founders of Venice and the 
cities of Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
were fishermen. Fishermen were the 
pioneers of British and French civili- 
zation in America. France was directly 
indebted to her fishermen for the im- 
mense domain which she acquired in 
this hemisphere. Long before Eng- 
land had a home in America a law 
was passed to correct abuses on our 
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fishing grounds. Through all the 
wars and disputes between France 
and England touching their respect- 
ive possessions in America; through 
the war of the Revolution, and in the 
negotiations at the close of the War 
of 1812, the fisheries occupied a 
prominent place, and were often the 
hinge on which turned questions of 
vast importance. Entire communities 
believed that no way to wealth was 
so sure and so rapid as adventures 
for herring and codfish; and that men 
of the highest rank set their hopes 
and fortunes on the cast of the net 
and liue. 

In 1750 the clerk of the company 
of fishmongers of London,. address- 
ing Frederick, Prince of Wales, made 
the remarkable statement that “This 
company is famous for having had 
near three score lord-mayors of the 
city of London, besides many of the 
most considerable merchants and 
eminent citizens of it.” It appears 
from another source that the fish- 
mongers’ company is one of the oldest 
in the realm, and that six of the lord- 
mayors spoken of were appointed in 
the space of twenty-four years. 

The Romans, like the Egyptians, 
carried the art of rearing fish to great 
perfection, and almost every rich citi- 
zen had his fishpond; and Cato, in 
complaining of his country, said, “It 
was a hard matter to save Rome 
from ruin, when a fish was sold for 
more than an ox.” 

Some of the most eminent warriors 
and statesmen were extravagantly 
fond of fishing. Marc Anthony was 
one of these, and Plutarch relates the 
following fish yarn—one of the oldest 
on record. “He was fishing one day 
with Cleopatra and had ill success, 
which, in the presence of his mistress, 
he looked upon as a disgrace. He 
therefore ordered one of his assist- 
ants to dive, and put on his hook 
such as had been before. This 
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scheme he put in practice three or 
four times, and Cleopatra perceived it. 
She affected, however, to be surprised 
at his success, expressing her wonder 
to the people about her, and the day 
following invited them to see fresh 
proof of it. The vessel was crowded 
with people, and as soon as Anthony 
had let down his line, she ordered 
one of her divers immediately to put 
a salt fish on his hook. When Antho- 
ny found he had caught his fish, he 
drew up his line, and this occasioned 
no small mirth among the specta- 
tors. ‘Go, general,’ said Cleopatra, 
‘leave fishing to us petty princes of 
Pharos and Canopas, your game is 
cities, kingdoms and provinces.’ ” 

The fisherman’s rank is humble, 
but sometimes he inscribes his name 
on the page of history. Benkels, who 
invented the process of preserving 
the fish, and who, according to the 
sneer “caused the Dutchmen’s bodies 
to be built of pickled herrings,” was 
a benefactor to his race, and the em- 
peror, Charles the Fifth, accompanied 
by his sister, Margaret of Hungary, 
visited his grave and ordered a mag- 
nificerit monument to be erected to his 
memory. 

Massanillo, the young fisherman of 
Naples, led his countrymen in their 
revolt against the Spanish rule, and 
Tose to supreme power more rapidly 
than mortal had ever done before 
him; but, shot down at last without 
trial and like a dog, was dragged by 
the rabble, set on by the nobles, 
through the ditches of the city. 

In American annals Phipps and 
Pepperell rose to the highest rank 
to which colonial subjects ever at- 
tained, and were envied and slan- 
dered in consequence of the honors 
bestowed upon them. 

A Spanish fisherman, known as 
Jep-del-Estango, joined the party of 
Don Carlos as a simple volunteer; 
but, promoted step by step, was finally 
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appointed to the command of an army 
of eighty thousand men. So, too, 
the Count de Morello, whose father 
was of the same humble origin, be- 
came, by the force of his talents 
and the circumstances of the Civil 
War, the second general in the Carlist 
army. The fisherman is loyal to duty. 
“Jesus of Nazareth reigned in the 
fishing boat from which He taught.” 
The faithless one who betrayed Him 
was not among those who’ had cast 
their nets in the sea of Gallilee; he 
who took the thirty pieces of silver 
was neither Andrew, the first chosen 
one, nor Peter, his brother, nor 
Thomas, nor James nor that disciple 
who, ever present with his beloved 
Master, has come down to us as the 
one whom Jesus loved. The same 
fidelity is found in profane history. 
Caius Marius, as he fled from the 
court of Hiempsel of Numidia, ut- 
tered the prophetic words: “Go, say 
to the Roman governor that thou 
hast seen the exile Marius, sitting on 
the ruins of Carthage,’ and, em- 
barking in a fishing boat, was borne 
beyond the reach of his enemies and 
pursuers. The illustrious Pompey 
was overthrown on the plains of 
Pharsalia, sheltered in the hut of a 
fisherman the night which followed 
his ruin. He set sail on the morrow 
to meet his wife, Cornelia, and to 
perish. 

The beautiful Mary of Scotland 
suffered a decisive defeat from her 
rebel lords, adopted the resolution of 
throwing herself on the protection of 
Elizabeth of England, she crossed the 
Frith of Solway in a fishing boat, and 
was safe from her own subjects; but 
the act was fatal to herself, and gave 
a new and strange coloring to the 
subsequent part of Elizabeth’s life 
and reign. The battle of Worcester 
was lost to the second Charles, and 
he fled for his life, and who was more 
true to him in his hour of need than 
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the fisherman of Tattersal, who, as 
he bore the fallen monarch from the 
shores of England, exclaimed, “By 
the grace of God, I will venture my 
life and all for him and set him safe 
in France, if I can.” So, too, the 
battle of Culloden sealed the fate of 
Prince Charles Edward, the Pretend- 
er, and he also fled. Thirty thousand 
pounds was the price which tempted 
men to betray him, but he sought the 
huts and boats of the fishermen who 
had been faithful to his dynasty, and 
eluded the vigilance of his enemies. 
We will glance at the patrioism and 
public services of American fisher- 
men. In colonial days they were ever 
among the foremost to enter the ships 
and armies furnished by the colonists 
to aid England in her struggles with 
France, and in every strife in French 
America. They lie buried in every 
battle ground in Canada and Nova 
Scotia; and their remains were com- 
mitted to every sea, as the records 
bear witness. 

In the war of the Revolution fisher- 
men were driven from their employ- 
ment, finding occupations in the army, 
and as seamen on board the public 
and private armed ships commissioned 
by Congress. In the meanwhile their 
taut vessels were stripped of gear 
and canvas, while the hulls rotted 
and chafed at the wharves or-on the 
bleak beaches, and their families, de- 
prived of their usual support and 
protection, were reduced to want and 
untold suffering. 

The people of Plymouth, Mass., de- 
pended almost entirely for subsistence 
upon the seventy-five vessels which 
they employed in the cod fishery; 
and though the difficulties with the 
mother country, if war ensued, 
threatened them with ruin, they es- 
poused the Whig cause with enthusi- 
asm. 

When the tidings of the blood shed 
at Lexington reached them, sixty of 
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these vessels were in their harbor. 
The fishermen supplying themselves 
with arms, marched to meet the loyal 
troops, and by the time they arrived 
at Marshfield their number had been 
increased to nearly one hundred men. 
The people of Salem and Beverly 
were like zealots. From the opening 
to the close of the contest they were 
extensively engaged fitting out and 
manning privateers; and, in a single 
season, despatched to sea, to prey 
upon British commerce, fifty-two ves- 
sels, which mounted about seven hun- 
dred and fifty guns, and carried crews 
of about four thousand men. 

At the Revolutionary era Glouces- 
ter was a place of inconsiderable 
note; yet sixty-five men for the Con- 
tinental army at Cambridge were en- 
listed there in four days, and two 
companies of Gloucester fishermen 
shared in the glories of Bunker Hill. 
Upon the ocean they were even more 
numerous, and thirty married men 
belonging to that town perished in the 
wreck of a single privateer. During 
the war of the Revolution over 200,000 
tons of British shipping were cap- 
tured and destroyed by the vessels 
fitted out at Boston, Salem, Marble- 
head, Newburyport, Portsrhouth and 
elsewhere along the New England 
coast, and the seamen manning them 
were largely drawn from the staunch 
and patriotic ranks of the fishermen. 
Marine insurance rapidly rose as high 
as 50 per cent., and the mercantile 
interest became at last so clamorous 
as to render the war unpopular, and 
to embarrass the ministry in their 
measures to continue it. 

The services of the people of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., are entitled to special 
notice for the record they achieved. 
When, in 1774, the port of Boston 
was shut by act of Parliament, they 
tendered to their suffering brethren 
the use of their wharves and store- 
houses free. The first actual avowal 
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of offensive hostilities against Eng- 
land is found in an act passed by the 
Provincial’ Congress of Massachu- 
setts in November, 1775. It was 
framed by Eldridge Gerry, a mer- 
chant of Marblehead, whose business 
depended on the fisheries. It author- 
ized captures upon the sea. With 
“its preamble, it was printed in the 
London Magazine as a political curi- 
osity,” and John Adams calls it “one 
of the most important documents in 
the history of the Revolution.” 

The fishermen of the town gained 
an enviable reputation for themselves 
during the war, and John Selman and 
Nicholas Broughton were the first 
commanders appointed by Washing- 
ton after he assumed command. 

Another commander of merit was 
Mugford, who took a powder ship 
early in the war and perished in the 
enterprise. And still another is Sam- 
uel Tucker, who is said to have cap- 
tured more British guns and seamen 
than Paul Jones or any other captain 
in the service of the thirteen States. 

“Paul Jones first gained the rudi- 
ments of seamanship in a fishing boat, 
and as soon as he was strong enough 
to grasp the tiller or haul a line he 
was striving to make a livelihood on 
the waters of the Solway. His father 
was also fish warden for an influen- 


tial family in Scotland. In the sum-. 


mer of 1759 a ship owner was at 
Arbigland, Scotland, looking for sail- 
ors to man one of his ships about to 
sail for the Chesapeake. Late in the 
afternoon one day the attention of 
the villagers was attracted to a small 
fishing yawl beating up against a stiff 
northeast squall to gain the shelter of 
the small creek that formed the boat 
harbor of the hamlet. The ship owner 
did not think he could weather it. 
As the little boat neared the land- 
ing place it was seen that her crew 
consisted of a boy and a man. The 
boy was steering and hauling the 
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shéets and commanding; the man 
simply trimming the boat by sitting 
on the weather rail. Among those 
watching the boat was old John Paul. 
He did not seem alarmed. ‘That is 
my boy John conning the boat,’ he 
said. ‘He will fetch her in. This 
isn’t much of a squall for him.’ Little 
John Paul was introduced by his 
father to the ship owner, who con- 
gratulated him on his seamanship and 
added that if his father would let 
him go he would ship him as master’s 
apprentice in a fine new vessel just 
fitting out for a voyage to Virginia 
and the West Indies. John Paul 
yielded and little John Paul went to 
White Haven, duly bound shipmas- 
ter’s apprentice, and fully destined for 
the ocean. Such was the sea birth 
and such the Neptune’s christening 
of the founder of a new sea power— 
the Father of the American Navy.” 

In 1783 three lads were put or 
board a brig at Quebec, to be sent 
prisoners to England. On the pas- 
sage they gained possession of the 
vessel, carrying her to Marblehead, 
their native town. The same year 
three other young fishermen, all 
minors, prisoners in the British 
armed ship Lively, conceived the plan 
of capturing her, and inducing ter 
others (prisoners) to join them, were 
successful. The prize was safely car- 
ried into Havana and sold for a large 
sum. 

For services in the field, Marble- 
head raised a large regiment. It has 
been remarked of these “fishermen 
soldiers” that, inured to fatigue and 
hardship, they were not reduced to 
sickness or camp diseases during the 
war. This regiment composed a part 
of the force under Washington in his 
retreat through New Jersey, and in 
the crisis of the patriotic cause. The 
American army, composed of regulars 
and militia, hardly 3,000 in number, 
almost destitute of tents and utensils 
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for cooking, badly armed, nearly nak- 
ed, in instances, barefooted, dispirit- 
ed by defeats and losses, worn down 
by sufferings and privations, were 
pursued in November and December 
to the northerly bank of the Delaware 
by the well appointed army of the 
enemy, flushed with success and 
eager to achieve a last decisive vic- 
tory. 

For a moment the destruction of 
Washington, either from the waters 
in front or the royal troops pressing 
close upon his rear, seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion. The heroic daring 
of the men who, perhaps, saved 
Washington, and with him their coun- 
try, is nowhere related in history, 
but General Knox, Washington’s chief 
of artillery, has rendered justice to 
the men. It is recorded that “a little 
later Shee’s and Magaw’s Pennsylva- 
nia regiments came over with Col. 
Glover’s regiment of Marblehead fish- 
ermen, trimly dressed in navy blue 
and wearing sailor’s jackets. These 
new arrivals were greeted with a 
shout of welcome as they swung for- 
ward to their position.” 

When Washington’s resolve to re- 
treat had been taken, Glover’s regi- 
ment of fishermen were detailed all 
day in collecting every available boat 
and barge that could be discovered. 

After the peace, and while General 
Knox was a member of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, an application was 
made by the citizens of Marblehead 
for the charter of a bank. The peti- 
tion was opposed and General Knox 
arose to defend the measure. “I am 
surprised,” he said, “that Marblehead 
should ask so small a privilege as that 
of banking, and that there should 
be opposition to it. Sir, I wish the 
members of this body knew the peo- 
ple of Marblehead as well as I do. 
I could wish that they had stood on 
the banks of the Delaware river in 
1777, in that bitter night when the 
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commander-in-chief had drawn up his 
little army to cross it, and had seen 
the powerful current bearing onward 
the floating masses of ice which 
threatened destruction to whosoever 
should venture upon its bosom. I 
wish that, when this occurrence 
threatened to defeat the enterprise, 
they could have heard General Wash- 
ington demand, “Who will lead us 
on?” and seen the men of Marble- 
head, and Marblehead alone, stand 
forward to lead the army along the 
perilous path to unfading glories and 
honors in the achievements of Tren- 
ton. There, sir, went the fishermen 
of Marblehead, alike at home upon 
land or water, all alike ardent, patri- 
otic and unflinching whenever they 
unfurled the flag of the country. It 
was fortunate that such a body of 
troops were available, for without 
such a command as Glover had the 
passage would have been absolutely 
impossible. It required skillful oars- 
men and men long used to handling 
the tiller to contend successfully with 
wind and tide to quickly avail them- 
selves of a lead in the ice field, and 
to carry men, field artillery, heavy 
ordnance, provisions, horses and camp 
equippage in safety across the stormy 
tide, jammed with huge masses of 
heavy, unwieldly ice—Washington 
never forgot the service rendered by 
Glover and his men during that anx- 
ious and trying night in one of the 
most critical situations of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle.” 

Nelson, on his return to England, 
after the attack on Copenhagen, visit- 
ed the wounded in the hospital, and, 
standing opposite to a bed on which 
lay a sailor who had lost his arm, 
he looked at his own empty sleeve 
and exclaimed, “Well, Jack, you and 
I are spoiled for fishermen!”' How 
many men of Marblehead, Beverly, 
Salem, Newburyport, Plymouth and 
of the towns on the two capes of 
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Massachusetts, of Portsmouth, the 
Isle of Shoals, and towns and islands 
of Maine, who served in the War of 
1812, returned home with an “empty 
sleeve!” There is little doubt that 
without the material furnished from 
the ranks of the fishermen, there 
could hardly have been a frigate 
manned, or one captured, from the 
beginning of that war to its end. 
Fishermen composed a large part of 
the crew of “Old Ironsides” in her 
earliest notable victories over Eng- 
lish frigates, and the number. had not 
greatly diminished when that cele- 
brated ship under Charles Stewart 
won her last battle in wresting two 
cruisers from the flag of England. 
Such, my friends, is a slight de- 
scription of the record achieved by 
the humble dwellers by the sea, whose 
deeds and achievements have always 
reflected credit upon those following 
their calling. To have them embodied 
as surfmen in the ranks of the life- 
saving corps will tend to add addi- 
tional lustre to the service, and fur- 
nish in the hour of need an element 
that will continue to maintain the 
high standard of excellence already 
chronicled, and, whether on battleship 
or cruiser, torpedo craft or gunboat, 
the honor and glory of our flag will 
always be safe in their keeping. 
Carlisle has stated that in a na- 
tion’s banners he sees “the divine 
idea of duty, of Heroic daring; in 
some instances of freedom of right”; 
and he might have added that history 
records no greater deeds of daring 
and devotion than has been exhibited 
afloat and ashore by those entrusted 
with the sacred charge of guarding 
and preserving from the enemy the 
national symbol of their country. 
Representations of standards have 
been found on the oldest bas-reliefs 
of Egypt. Sacred rites were per- 
formed to them, and they were re- 
garded with a degree of awe which 
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lent a peculiar significance to the 
words of Solomon, “terrible as an 
army with banners.” It is related 
that the standard of Mohammed was 
held in such sacred awe that it was 
death to any individual who dared 
to look upon it. It was carried in 
procession at one time, when several 
hundred Christians who ignorantly 
gazed upon it were massacred by the 
Turkish populace. 

Fidelity and love for the flag have 
always been predominant characteris- 
tics with our soldiers and _ sailors, 
stimulating their patriotism and love 
for liberty and their country, of which 
the flag is the inspiriting emblem. 
Tattered, rent by shot; stained with 
blood and the sombre hues of the 
battle cloud’s sulphurous pall, it rep- 
resents to its defenders a majesty and 
sacredness that neither the carnage 
and horrors of the battlefield, nor 
grip of death can daunt nor lessen. 
Fought for by the patriots of the 
Revolution, bedewed by the blood of 
the founders of our glorious Union, 
honored and elevated by our ances- 
tors, it is a hallowed emblem and 
symbol of the liberty we so much 
love. Peace has planted its roses be- 
neath it, and war, if it must be, shall 
reap its grim harvest to protect its 
integrity and purity. 

The flags preceding the adoption 
of the Stars and Stripes were varied 
in color and design, and can but 
briefly be alluded to. It is not posi- 
tively known what manner of flag, 
if any, was used at the battle of 
Bunker Hill; certainly none were 
captured from them by the British. 
Trumbull, in his celebrated painting 
of the battle, now in the rotunda of 
the capitol at Washington, has repre- 
sented a red flag having a white can- 
ton and red cross and a pine tree. 
But this cannot be accepted as au- 
thoritative. 

In September, 1775, Arnold made 
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his famous expedition through Maine 
to Canada, and raised the continental 
flag over his tent—but nothing is 
known of the color or device adopted 
by him. The six schooners first com- 
missioned by Washington and the 
first vessels commissioned by the 
United Colonies sailed under the pine 
tree flag. 

Commodore Samuel Tucker in a 
letter states: “The first cruise I made 
was in January, 1776, in the schooner 
Franklin, of seventy tons, equipped 
by order of General Washington, and 
I had to purchase the small arms 
necessary to encounter the enemy 
with money from my own pocket, or 
go without; and my wife made the 
banner I fought under, the field of 
which was white, and the union 
green, made therein in the figure of a 
pine tree, made of cloth of her own 
purchasing, at her own expense.” 

The first legislation of Congress 
on the subject of a Federal navy 
was in October, 1775, and after that, 
national cruisers were equipped and 
sent to sea on a three months’ cruise; 
but it does not appear that provision 
was made for a national ensign, and 
the colors of the State sailed from 
were probably used. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Mr. Lynch and Mr. Harrison 
were appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of originating a common national 
flag, and assembled at the camp at 
Cambridge. The result of their de- 
liberations was the retention of the 
king’s colors or union jack, represent- 
ing the still recognized sovereignty 
of England, but coupled to thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, em- 
blematic of the union of the thirteen 
cclonies against its tyranny and op- 
pression, in place of the loyal red 
ensign. This flag was hoisted for the 
first time on the 2nd of January, 1776, 
over the camp at Cambridge. ‘The 
rattlesnake flag was probably the de- 
sign of the flag hoisted by Jones over 
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the Alfred; but neither date or char- 
acter of the banner is now known. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved, 
that the flag of the Thirteen United 
States of American be Thirteen 
Stripes, Alternate Red and White; 
that the Union be Thirteen Stars in 
a Blue field, Representing a New 
Constellation.” 

“Resolved, That Captain John Paul 
Jones be appointed to command the 
ship Ranger.” 

Thus did Congress place upon rec- 
ord two important and what were des- 
tined to be historic legislative acts, 
widely different in nature and effect, 
without thought or reference to the 
importance of their combined action, 
or the bearing the unusual combination 
might have in history in the distant 
future. With a stroke of the pen, as 
it were, a new and beautiful banner 
—symbolic of liberty and independ- 
ence, the chosen emblem of a young 
and sturdy element—had been added 
to the nations of the earth; and with 
that portentous fact was linked the 
glorious name of Paul Jones, the 
founder of the American navy. The 
distinction and significance attached 
to the unusual combination appealed 
vividly to the chivalrous and glowing. 
imagination of the Scotch sailor: 
“That flag and I are twins,” he said, 
“born the same hour, from the same 
womb of destiny. We can not be 
parted in life nor in death. As 
long as we shall float we shall float 
together. If we must sink, we shall 
go down as one!” 

Let us glance for a moment over 
the wonderful career of one of the 
loftiest characters ever associated 
with the history of the flag and the 
achievements of the navy. 

“Traitor, if you will, was Monsieur 
John Paul Jones, afterward Knight 
of His Most Christian Majesty’s 
Order of Merit—but a braver traitor 
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never wore a sword.” Thackeray 
wrote the sentence quoted with a 
trembling hand, and they were almost 
the last words traced by that emi- 
nent authority. They reflect the sur- 
prising misconception of Paul Jones 
which lurked. in the mind of one of 
the justest men that ever existed. 
Paul Jones could proudly assert to 
the American Congress at the close 
of the war: “I have never borne 
arms under any but the American 
flag, nor have I ever borne or acted 
under any commission but that of the 
Congress of America.” Soldiers were 
treated from the beginning as prison- 
ers of war, until Paul Jones forced 
an exchange of prisoners upon equal 
terms. Americay sailors were for- 
mally declared to be “traitors, pirates 
and felons.” 

In the Revolution he was engaged 
in twenty-three battles and encounters 
by sea; made seven descents in Brit- 
ain and her colonies; took of her 
navy two ships of equal, and two of 
far superior force, many store ships 
and others; constrained her to forti- 
fy her po:ts, suffer the Irish volun- 
teers, desist from her cruel burnings 
in America, and exchange as prison- 
ers of war the American citizens 
taken on the ocean, and cast into 
prison in England as traitors, pirates 
and felons. 

In his perilous situation in Holland 
his conduct drew the Dutch into the 
war, and eventually abridged the Rev- 
olution. He received from Louis 
XVI. the Order of Military Merit and 
a gold sword. Congress bestowed on 
him the following honors: The 
thanks of the~United States, April 
14, 1781; election as first officer of the 
navy, June 26, 1781; a~gold medal, 
October 16, 1787. This last. distinc- 
tion was granted to only six officers: 
First, General Washington; second, 
General Gates ; third, General Wayne; 
fourth, General Morgan; fifth, Gene- 
ral Greene. 
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As first lieutenant of the Alfred, 
Commodore Hopkins’ flagship, he 
hoisted for the first time the original 
flag of the Revolution—the rattle- 
snake flag. In a letter to Robert 
Morris, the great financier of the war 
for Independence, Paul Jones stated: 
“It was my fortune, as the senior 
of the first lieutenants, to hoist, my- 
self, the flag of America (I chose to 
do it with my own hands), the first 
time it was displayed. Though this 
was but a light circumstance, yet I 
feel for its honor more than I think 
I should have felt had it not so hap- 
pened.” He always spelled rank 
with a capital, and wrote it, “Rank 
which opens the door to Glory.” 

He was appointed to command the 
sloop of war Ranger, which had just 
been launched at Portsmouth, N. H. 
The young ladies of Portsmouth 
banded together, contributed pieces 
from their best silk gowns, for the 
purpose of making a flag for Paul 
Jones, who was to hoist it on July 
4th, 1777, and he considered it his 
personal property, or perhaps the 
property of the young ladies who 
made it and intrusted it to his keep- 
ing. On relinquishing the command 
of the Ranger in 1778, he kept this 
flag with him, and used it at l’Orient 
when he “broke his pennant” to com- 
mission the old Richard. It was made 
by a “quilting party,” in accordance 
with specifications which Jones fur- 
nished. The thirteen white stars in 
the “New Constellation” were cut 
from the bride’s dress in which Helen 
Seavey had been wedded in May, 
1777, to a young officer of the New 
Hampshire line. This was the first 
ensign of the new born Republic 
that floated afloft in European waters. 
It was the first to be saluted by the 
guns of a European naval power, but 
far beyond that, and beyond anything, 
it was the first and the last flag 
that ever went down or ever will go 
down flying on the ship that con- 
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* quered and captured the ship that 
sunk her. 

The first salute to the Stars and 
Stripes from a foreign naval power 
occurred as follows: Paul Jones on 
the Ranger left Nantes for 1I’Orient, 
having been thoroughly overhauled 
and refitted, and on the thirteenth of 
February arrived in Brest Roads in 
the presence of the Grand French 
fleet, commanded by the Count d’Or- 
villieres. The division of the fleet 
which Jones first spoke was com- 
manded by Rear Admiral La Motte 
Piquet, and, wishing to be sure of his 
ground, Jones sent a boat to that offi- 
cer with a polite note informing him 
that the Ranger flew the new Ameri- 
can flag which had never yet been 
saluted by the guns of any foreign 
naval power, and asking whether a 
salute, if official, would be returned. 
In response he was informed that the 
salute due to the senior officer of a 
republican naval force on the station 
would be given him, that is, four guns 
less than for the representative of a 
royal navy, the basis being that es- 
tablished for the then Republic of the 
Netherlands. The next day the Ranger 
was underway with the gun’s crew at 
quarters, running between the majes- 
tic vessels of His Most Christian 
Majesty of France, while her bat- 
tery, at regular intervals, boomed 
forth a salute of thirteen guns. The 
smoke cloud drifted to leeward, and 
a sudden spurt of flame leaped from 
the formidable side of the French 
flagship, while nine heavy reports re- 
verberated across the white crested 
waters of the bay, arousing echoes 
from the undulating hills about Car- 
nac and the angular proportions of 
the druid Mount of Saint Michael. 
A wild hurrah went up involuntarily 
from the deck of the Ranger; Paul 
Jones raised his laced chapeau. “We 
hardly know what this day means, 
gentlemen. I believe we are at the 
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christening of the greatest nation that 
ever was born into the world. The 
day shall come when America, re- 
public though she may be, will salute 
no foreign flag without receiving gun 
for gun.” This prophetic opinion of 
Paul Jones has long since been real- 
ized, and the salutes from America’s 
war vessels are acknowledged, gun 
for gun, in all quarters of the globe. 
Perhaps you would like to hear of 
the manner in which Paul Jones dis- 
posed of the Stars and Stripes pre- 
sented to him by the fair maidens of 
Portsmouth, and which had been des- 
tined to be the recipient of the first 
salute tendered the new born banner. 
It was the evening of September 23, 
1779, and Paul Jones, on the Bonne 
Homme Richard, and the Serapis, 
under the command of Captain Rich- 
ard Pearson, had met on that moon- 
light eve and fought to the finish off 
Flamboro’ Head the fiercest engage- 
ment known to naval annals. The 
details of that renowned battle are 
too familiar to bear . repeating 
here, but the ultimate fate of that 
fair silken banner had best be told in 
Jones’ own words: “No one was 
now left aboard the Richard but our 
dead to them I gave the good old 
ship for their coffin, and in her they 
found a sublime sepulchre. She 
rolled heavily in the long swell, her 
gundeck awash to the portsills, set- 
tled slowly by the head, and sank 
peacefully in about forty fathoms. 
The ensign: gaff, shot away in the 
action, had been fished and put in 
place soon after firing ceased, and 
our torn and tattered flag was left 
flying when we abandoned her. As 
she plunged down by the head at the 
last, her taffrail momentarily rose in 
the air, so the very last vestige mor- 
tal eyes ever saw of the Bonne 
Homme Richard was the defiant wav- 
ing of her unconquered and unstrick- 
en flag as she went down. And, as I 
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had given them the good old ship for 
their sepulchre, I now bequeathed to 
my immortal dead the flag they had 
so desperately defended for their 
winding sheet.” 

When Paul Jones returned to this 
country in the Ariel, February, 1781, 
he found Miss Langdon (one of the 
ladies who had assisted in making 
the flag) a guest of the Ross family, 
whose house was always his home 
when in Philadelphia. By way of 
apology, he explained to Miss Lang- 
don that his most ardent desire had 
been to bring that flag home to Amer- 
ica, with all its glories, and give it 
back untarnished into the fair hands 
that had given it to him nearly four 
years before. “But, Miss Mary,” he 
said, “I couldn’t bear to strip it from 
the poor old ship in her last agony, 
nor could I deny to my dead on her 
decks, who had given their lives to 
keep it flying, the glory of taking it 
with them.” “You did exactly right, 
Commodore,” exclaimed Miss Lang- 
don, “that flag is just where we all 


wish it to be—flying at the bottom of 
the sea over the only ship that ever 


sunk in victory. If you had taken 
it from her and brought it back to us 
we would hate you.” 

The fact remains that the memory, 
unflinching courage and inestimable 
services of the great. sailor have 
never been recognized nor preserved 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the great republic by so much’ as a 
tablet or headstone.’ A frail, insigni- 
ficant torpedo boat alone bears the 
name of the founder of the American 
navy, while the proudest and stateliest 
battleship in the. power of this great 
country to produce should alone be 
awarded that distinction in letters of 
gold emblazoned on the forward tur- 
rets, and beneath, the immortal words 
of the great commander, “I have not 
yet begun to fight.” A battleship 
bearing that proud name would never 
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be lacking a crew, for your true sailor 
is never found wanting in patriotic 
sentiment, or fighting qualities that 
have given such lustre and prestige 
to our navy. 

But in New York State, through 
distorted convictions of misplaced 
sympathy, a marble shaft has been 
raised in commemoration of the de- 
served fate and death of that accom- 
plished British officer and spy, Major 
Andre. Though an avowed enemy of 
the struggling patriots, striving to 
burst asunder the bonds binding 
them to the king of England, this 
servant of England’s royalty would 
have dealt the liberties of this coun- 
try a staggering blow, and it has re- 
mained for a distinguished son of 
this favored land to mark the spot 
where the spy met his fate with 
carved and polished marble, while 
Paul Jones and numerous other un- 
flinching patriots fill unknown and 
uncared for graves. Thank God! 
such evidences of misplaced duty are 
as rare as they are offensive in ‘the 
judgment of patriotic and thinking 
citizens of this republic. 

The first military incident connect- 
ed with the new flag occurred on the 
and of August, 1777, when Lieuten- 
ants Bird and Brant invested Fort 
Stanwix, then commanded by Colonel 
Peter Gansevoort, afterward known 
as Fort Schuyler, the site of the pres- 
ent city of Rome, N. Y. The garri- 
son was without a flag when the 
enemy appeared, but their patriotism 
and ingenuity soon supplied one in 
conformity to the pattern just adopt- 
ed by the Continental Congress. 
Shirts were cut up to form the white 
stripes, bits of scarlet cloth were 
joined for the red, and the blue 
ground for the stars was composed 
of a cloth cloak belonging to Cap- 
tain Abraham Swartout. Before sun- 
set this curious mosaic standard, as. 
precious to the beleaguered garrison 
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as the most beautifully wrought flag 
of silk and needlework, was floating 
over the bastions. The siege was 
raised on the 23d of August, but it 
is not known what became of the 
improvised flag. 

Artists frequently make a slip in 
the accuracy of their details, and two 
instances can be cited in connection 
with historical paintings: Lentze, in 
his “Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware,” December 25th, 1776, con- 
spicuously displays the American flag 
with the blue field and union of 
white stars, although the flag had no 
existence before the 14th of June, 
1777, and was not published until 
September, 1777. Yet this inaccurate 
historical event was selected to em- 
bellish the face of the fifty dollar 
notes of the national banks. In Pow- 
ell’s “Battle of Lake Erie,” at the 
capitol, the flag in Perry’s boat has 
only thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars, although fifteen of each had 
been the legal number for twenty 
years, or since 1704. 

Beyond a doubt, the thirteen stars 
and thirteen stripes were unfurled at 
the battle of Brandywine, September 
11th, 1777, eight days after the offi- 
cial promulgation of them at Phila- 
delphia, and at Germantown, on the 
4th of October following; they wit- 
nessed the operations against and the 
surrender of Burgoyne after the bat- 
tle of Saratoga, October 17, 1777, and 
the sight of this new constellation 
helped to cheer the patriots of the 
-army amid their sufferings around 
the camp fires at Valley Forge the 
ensuing winter. They floated aloft 
triumphantly at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, September 
roth, 1781; witnessed the evacuation 
of New York, November 25th, 1783; 
and shared in all the rejoicings of 
the latter days of the Revolution. 

On the 28th of January, 1778, the 
Stars and Stripes for the first time 
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waved over a foreign fortress. About 
eleven o’clock the night previous the 
American sloop of war Providence 
landed twenty-five of her crew on 
the island of New Providence. They 
were joined by about twenty Ameri- 
cans escaped from British prison 
ships, and who were waiting an op- 
portunity to return home. This small 
body of men took possession of Fort 
Nassau with the cannon, ammunition 
and 300 stand of small arms, hoisting 
the Stars and Stripes. 

The next interesting incident con- 
nected with the new born banner oc- 
curred on the 7th of March, 1778, 
when the Continental ship Randolph, 
32, Captain Nicholas Biddle, was 
blown up in an engagement with the 
Yarmouth, 64, Captain Vincent. The 
two ships were in close action, and 
the surgeon was engaged in examin- 
ing Captain Biddle’s wounds when 
the Randolph blew up, many frag- 
ments striking the Yarmouth. Among 
other things an American ensign 
rolled up was blown in upon the fore- 
castle of the English ship. The flag 
was not singed or discolored in its 
perilous flight. Paul Jones, in allud- 
ing to the incident years afterwards, 
said: “Poor, brave Nick Biddle, he 
was one of the kind of naval captains 
that the God of battles makes. He 
died in a hopeless struggle with a foe 
double his own strength—half of his 
hapless ship going down, and the 
other half going up by explosion of 
his magazine!” 

The independence of the United 
States of America having been 
recognized by Great Britain, the 
Stars and Stripes became hence- 
forward the recognized symbol 
of a new nation. Many inci- 
dents of interest are connected with 
its military, naval, civil and commer- 
cial progress, to which no allusion 
can be made here. I will merely state 
that the first salute accorded to the 
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flag by a British man-of-war occurred 
in Boston. On Monday, May 2, 1791, 
H. B. M. ship Alligator, 28, com- 
mander, Isaac Coffin, from Halifax, 
arrived, and on passing the Castle 
saluted the Stars and Stripes with 
thirteen guns, which was immediately 
returned by the fortress. 

Although we are comparatively a 
new nation, our Stars and Stripes 
may to-day claim antiquity among 
national flags. They are older than 
the present flag of Great Britain, es- 
tablished in 1801; than the present 
flag of Spain, established in 1785; 
than the French tri-color, decreed in 
1794; than the existing flag of Portu- 
gal, established in 1830; than the flag 
of the empire of Germany, which 
represents the sovereignty of four- 
teen distinct flags and states, estab- 
lished in 1870; than the Italian 
tri-color, established in 1848; the 
Swedish-Norwegian ensign; the re- 
cent flags of old empires of China 
and Japan; or the flags of all the 
South American States, which have 
very generally been modelled from 
“Our Flag.” It may not be generally 
known that the red and white crossed 
flag of Denmark is the oldest exist- 
ing national color, having been in use 
since 1219. The republics of Cuba 
and Panama are the youngest count- 
ries to throw their national colors to 
the breeze. It is claimed for the Stars 
and Stripes (and no flags except the 
British and French can controvert the 
assertion) that it has participated in 
more battles and witnessed more vic- 
tories on land and sea than any flag 
in the world, and something over a 
million lives have been sacrificed in 
defense of that flag and the principles 
it represents. . 

I am reminded of an amusing inci- 
dent which came under my observa- 
tion some years ago, and which I 
will relate at this point. In a party 
of gentlemen assembled at a club, 
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were an American and an Englishman 
who became engaged in a friendly 
chaffing of each other’s nationality. 
Fresently the Britisher, who imag- 
ined he was getting the better of the 
discussion, complacently remarked: “I 
say, old man, you can’t imagine what 
your flag reminds me of!” The 
American was serious. “Well,” he 
returned, “what is it?’ “Why, it 
looks to me like a deuced big grid- 
iron, don’t you know.” The Ameri- 
can smiled faintly as he stroked his 
mustache, and then replied: “That’s 
all right, Johnny, that’t ali right. 
But do you know what your flag re- 
minds me of?” “Can’t imagine,” said 
the other, with the air of one who is 
bored by a silly question. “Well, it 
reminds me of a darned big red beef- 
steak that we can fry to the qteen’s 
taste on our gridiron.” The English- 
man did not continue the contest. 
Early in 1794, in consequence of the 
admission of Vermont and Kentucky 
into the. Union, an act was passed 
increasing the stars and stripes on 
our flag from thirteen to fifteen, but 
not to take effect until May, 1795. 
The same Congress, on the 27th of 
March, 1794, authorized the building 
of the frigate Constitution and five 
other frigates, the commencement of 
a new navy. The new flag floated 
over her and all our vessels of war 
throughout the war of 1812-1814. __ 
The frigate Essex, Captain Edwin 
Preble, was the first United States 
vessel of war to carry the flag around 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1880; and 
was also distinguished by bearing 
the Stars and Stripes around Cape 
Horn, under Commodore Porter, in 
1813. The cruise of this renowned 
vessel, under the intrepid Porter, fur- 
nished one of the most remarkable 
chapters in our naval history. The 
Stars and Stripes were first displayed 
in a Chinese port in 1784, on the 
merchant ship Empress. When the 
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thirteen stars and stripes first ap- 
peared at Canton much curiosity was 
excited among the people. Everybody 
went to see the Fawkee-chewn, or 
flower-flagship. This name at once 
established itself in the language, and 
America was known as Faw-kee- 
koch-yin-flower-flag-countrymen — a 
more complimentary designation than 
that of red-headed barbarian, the 
name first bestowed on the Dutch. 
The flag was first seen in Japanese 
waters in 1797. In 1800 the Stars and 
Stripes was first displayed before the 
crescent under the walls of Constan- 
tinople by the frigate George Wash- 
ington, Captain William Bainbridge. 
When the nationality of the frigate 
was reported to the authorities they 
returned answer that the government 
had never heard of the United States 
of America. On its being explained 
that the frigate came from the New 
World discovered by Columbus, a 
bunch of flowers and a lamp were 
sent on board—the one as a welcome, 
the other as a token. 

Captain Bainbridge passed the forts 
and castles of the Bosphorous by a 
strategem. As his ship approached 
the castles he shortened sail, and 
made the usual preparations for an- 
choring. When nearly abreast the 
anchorage he gave a salute, which 
was instantly returned from the shore. 
Under cover of the friendly smoke, 
sail was made, and before the Turks 
had recovered from their surprise at 
so unusual an occurrence, the ship 
was beyond their batteries pursuing 
her way to Constantinople. 

At an entertainment subsequently 
given by Captain Bainbridge to the 
minister of the Sublime Porte, de- 
canters of water were placed upon 
the table (the Mussulman not drink- 
ing wine) from the four quarters of 
the globe—some of the casks filled 
in America and Africa being still 
full—and the frigate then anchored 
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between the shores of Europe and 
Asia. This incident, as unique as 
pleasing, attracted so much attention 
in the diplomatic circle of Constanti- 
nople that the lady of the British 
ambassador borrowed the four decan- 
ters to grace her own table at an 
entertainment the following day. 

On the 27th of April, 1805, Lieu- 
tenant O’Bonnan of the Marines and 
Mr. Mann hauled down the Tripoli- 
tan colors displayed over the fort- 
ress of Derne and hoisted the flag of 
fifteen stars and stripes in its place, 
the first American flag planted upon 
a fortress of the Old World. Thus 
the flag of our country slowly but 
surely made itself known to the dis- 
tant corners of the earth. 

The War of 1812 brought our flag 
into prominence, not only upon the 
sea, but throughout the civilized 
world; and when the British frigate 
Guerriere succumbed to the gallantry 
and superior gunnery of the Consti- 
tution’s crew, under the skillful ma- 
neuvers of Hull, the prestige of Eng- 
land’s superiority upon the sea was 
ruthlessly shattered as the battle 
smoke drifted to leeward, revealing 
the royal frigate rolling and plunging 
in the trough of the sea, a sheer huik, 
under the guns of the American 
frigate. 

It is a well authenticated fact that 
previous to the declaration of war it 
was determined at a Cabinet council 
that our vessels of war should be 
placed in ordinary, it being thought 
unwise to jeopardize our few frigates 
and sloops of war in a contest with 
the gigantic navy of the enemy. Cap- 
tains Bainbridge and Stewart, who 
were in Washington the day after 
war was declared, wrote a joint and 
emphatic letter against such a course, 
which had such an effect that our 
vessels were permitted to cruise, with 
the result that one of the most in- 
spiriting chapters of our history was 
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added to the achievements won by 
the prowess of the American sailor. 
Victory after victory followed the ef- 
forts and daring of the little navy, 
affording hope and restoring confi- 
dence in the public mind when defeat 
and despair o’ershadowed our forces 
upon the land. 

When the frigate United States and 
her prize the Macedonian arrived at 
New London the gallant Decatur sent 
his report and the colors of the Brit- 
ish frigate to Washington by Lieuten- 
ant Hamilton, a son of the Secretary 
of the Navy. With them he arrived 
on the evening of the 8th of Decem- 
ber while a ball given to the officers 
of the navy was in progress. Stewart 
and Hall were present, also the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Hamilton 
was received with acclamation. The 
ballroom had been decorated with 
trophies of our recent naval victories 
and a desire was expressed that the 
colors of the Macedonian should be 
added to those of the Constitution 
and Albert. After the usual con- 
gratulations on this, the third naval 
victory gained in a few months over 
the enemy, Secretary Hamilton said 
to Captain Stewart, “We are indebted 
to Bainbridge and yourself for these 
flags and victories. Had it not been 
for your strong remonstrance, not a 
vessel of war belonging to the gov- 
ernment would have left its anchor- 

” 

It was another triumph to be placed 
to the credit of American sailors, who 
had faith in their ability to contend 
for the mastery of the seas with the 
acknowledged Mistress of Ocean’s 
domain, and under the fifteen stars 
and stripes many an illustrious name 
was inscribed high on the nation’s 
roll of honor ere peace was de- 
clared. 

The admission of the States of Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Louisiana and Indiana 
‘made some changes in the flag desir- 
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able, and a committee was appointed. 
Captain S. C. Reid, then in Wash- 
ington, and famous in his defense of 
the privateer General Armstrong in 
Fayal Roads, was asked to make a 
design tor the flag, which would rep- 
resent the increase of the States with- 
out destroying its distinctive features. 
Captain Reid recommended reducing 
the stripes to thirteen to represent the 
original States, and the stars to be in- 
creased to the number of all the 
States, formed into one great star 
whose brilliancy should represent the 
Union, and thus symbolize in the flag 
the origin and progress of the coun- 
try, and its motto “E Pluribus Unum.” 
He also proposed there should be the 
addition of a star for each new State 
admitted. 

The law which agreed to Captain 
Reid’s suggestion and the report of 
the committees was enacted as fol- 
lows: 

“An Act to Establish the Flag of 
the United States: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., that 
from and after the fourth day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate 
red and white, that the union have 
twenty stars, white in a blue field. 

“Section 2. And be it further en- 
acted, That on the admission of every 
new State into the Union, one star 
be added to the union of the flag, 
and that such addition shall take 
place on the fourth of July next suc- 
ceeding such admission. 

“Approved April 4, 1818.” 

This form of the flag remains the 
recognized official emblem of the 
United States of America. With a 
view of increasing the respect and 
love for our flag at home and abroad, 
the Society of the Sons of the 


. American Revolution and other pa- 


triotic societies several years ago or- 
iginated the plan of dedicating a 
special day in its honor, and the re- 
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sult was the selection of June 14 as 
the establishment of Flag Day. 

The achievements of the flag in 
the Mexican War, resulting in the 
planting of the Stars and Stripes in 
triumph over the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, afforded many instances of 
gallantry and devotion, reflecting re- 
newed luster from the laurels 
gathered, and the steady advance of 
the flag over the burning plains of 
Mexico. We will pause to relate an 
anecdote relating upon the war—and 
is the answer of Commodore Stock- 
ton, United States Navy, to the Mexi- 
can governor of California: “If you 
march upon this town,” (Los An- 
geles), threatened the high official, 
“you will find it the grave of your 
men.” 

“Tell the governor,” said Stockton 
to the officer bearing the message, 
“to have the bells ready to toll in 
the morning. I shall be there at that 
time.” And he was. 


The devotion of soldiers and sail- 
ors to their flag is proverbial. Car- 
rying a standard or banner on the 
battlefield has always been considered 
a post of honor, and many a life 
has been expended in defence of the 


colors. It is a remarkable fact that 
in Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
when nine-tenths of his army of 
nearly half a million men were de- 
stroyed or captured, but few flags 
were taken. The surviving soldiers 
tore the colors from the flagstaffs 
and carried them wrapped about their 
bodies. 

To attempt a description of events 
connected with the Stars and Stripes 
from the fall of Sumter to the final 
surrender of Appomattox, would re- 
quire columns to record the thrilling 
deeds achieved by American soldiers 
and sailors, both North and South, 
in that stupendous struggle. The 
world probably never beheld more 
desperate fighting or brilliant exhibi- 
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tions of personal bravery than were 
recorded under the several banners 
of the opposing forces. History has 
preserved and recorded on its pages 
the patriotism, devotion and patient 
suffering endured by all classes alike 
during those years of fierce battle for 
the mastery and triumph of principles 
so tenaciously adhered to. The na- 
tion has mourned its illustrious dead 
with the martyred President lying at 
rest in the midst of the nation’s great- 
ness, with prayers: and fond remem- 
brances renewed each succeeding year, 
when loving tokens of fresh and 
fragrant blossoms are tenderly strewn 
over the last resting places of those 
who fought for the blue or gray— 
cementing their faith with their life- 
blood, that in the end the flag of our 
country might continue to float over 
an undivided people, and fulfill its 
destiny in representing the most fa- 
vored and powerful country on earth, 
without one Star or Stripe sullied or 
dimmed through treachery or dis- 
honor. The prophetic words uttered 
by Abraham Lincoln in the closing 


‘ sentence of his first address to the 


people as President of the United 
States: “The mystic chord of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart 
and hhearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the 
Union, when again touched, as they 
surely will be, by the better angels of 
our nature,” have indeed been real- 
ized throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. 

A few brief allusions only will be 
given bearing upon that sad and 
stormy period. 

Late in March, 1861, President 
Lincoln determined to dispatch a 
force to the relief of Fort Sumter, 
the United States revenue cutter Har- 
riet Lane, Captain John Faunce com- 
manding, forming one of the squad- 
ron. On April 8, 1861, at 10 o’clock 
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A. M. the Lane passed the Battery, 
New York, bound on her stirring 
mission. The pilot boats off Charles- 
ton bar had been on the lookout for 
Federal vessels, and with the first ap- 
pearance of the revenue cutter, fully 
equipped for active duty, the news 
was promptly reported to Confeder- 
ate headquarters ashore. The Lane 
was the first vessel of the squadron 
to arrive off the bar, and her presence 
undoubtedly precipitated action on 
the part of the besieging force. At 
half-past four o’clock on the morning 
of April 12, 1861, the first Confeder- 
ate gun of the great Civil War 
boomed sullenly forth from the bat- 
tery on James Island, the shell ex- 
ploding within the works of Fort 
Sumter. 

In the meanwhile, in accordance 
with orders from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Harriet Lane had steamed 
to her station, ten miles east of the 
lighthouse. The vessels of the ex- 


pedition arrived during the night, and 


as daylight began to dawn the Har- 
riet Lane steamed cautiously through 
the low-lying bank of mist in the di- 
rection of the bar. A steamer was 
reported with no ensign set looming 
up somber and indistinct through the 
obscurity, and at twenty minutes past 
eleven a. M. the crew of the Lane 
went to quarters with the Stars and 
Stripes floating above them. The 
bow gun was cleared away, Lieuten- 
ant D. D. Tompkins in charge of the 
division and a thirty-two pound shot 
ticochetted across the bows of the 
strange steamer, a grim and signi- 
ficant warning to heave to and 
render an account of herself. The 
American ensign was at once dis- 
played from her main peak. She 
proved to be the steamer Nashville, 
Captain Murray, with passengers and 
freight from New York, bound - to 
Charleston, and she was allowed to 
proceed. 
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The shot fired from the thirty-two 
pounder of the Harriet Lane was the 
first gun fired from on board a United 
States vessel in the great Rebellion. 

To Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, a 
gray-haired old man who committed 
suicide at the close of the war, unable 
to survive the defeat of his cause, 
belongs the infamous honor of firing 
the first shot against the flag of our 
country in the Civil War. He has- 
tened to Morris Island when hostili- 
ties were near, was assigned to duty 
in the Palmetto Guard, and asked the 
privilege of firing the first gun on 
Sumter. It was granted, and he has 
acquired an unenviable fame. It may 
interest those curious in regard to 
coincidences that the first conflict of 
the Civil War in.the streets of Balti- 
more, April 19, 1861, was on the anni- 
versary of the battle of Lexington and 
Concord. 

Amid the horrors of the Libby 
Prison, the loyal soldiers there con- 
fined in filth, negligence and destitu- 
tion determined to have a celebration 
of their country’s independence among 
themselves. But as they looked they 
found themselves without a flag; and 
a celebration of their county’s inde- 
pendence without a flag seemed im- 
possible. After-a while one man 
said, “I have a red shirt,’ and an- 
other, “I have a white shirt,” and 
another, “I have a blue: blouse,” and 
producing the articles a flag was 
patched up amid the enthusiasm of 
the half starved prisoners. 

Hon. J. F. H. Clairborne, ex-gov- 
ernor of. Mississippi, was the author of 
the following: “When the Civil War 
broke out I was residing on a cot- 
ton plantation in Mississippi, near the 
mouth of Pearl River, I had sent 
my wife and daughter away, my son 
was in the Confederate Army. When 
New Orleans was occtpied by the 
national forces a regiment was quart- 
ered about twelve miles from my 
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plantation. Soon after two compan- 
ies in command of a major visited 
the house, the officer stating that in- 
formation had been received that I 
kept a rebel flag in my house, and I 
had hoisted it since the fall of New 
Orleans. Of course, and truly, I de- 
nied the charge. He said that his 
duty required him to make a search. 
I ordered my servants to conduct two 
of his subalterns over the house. No 
flag was found. I then said: “Now, 
major, you have failed to find the 
flag, but I confess I have one.” And 
he and his comrades looked very 
grave. I then ordered a servant to 
bring a certain trunk. It was old 
and weather-beaten, marked in brass 
tacks F. L. C., U. S. A. On opening 
it there were the emblems and in- 
signia of a Royal Arch Mason, a pair 
of epaulettes, a sash, a bundle of 
commissions and a faded, moth-eaten 
flag—the genuine Stars and Stripes. 
General Clairborne, my father, had 
been ensign, lieutenant, captain and 
adjutant of the first regiment of the 
United States in General Anthony 
Wayne’s army, and this was the old 
flag of that regiment.” 

An anecdote of the flag in relation 
to an international episode may prove 
of interest. It occurred in 1870, on 
board the United States flagship 
Franklin, anchored in the harbor of 
Malaga, Spain, in company with a 
large British ironclad. Captain C. 
Rodgers commanded the Franklin, 
and I will call the ironclad’s com- 
mander Captain Dunn. When one 
man-of-war in a harbor celebrates a 
national holiday it is customary for 
all other waships in the same harbor 
to celebrate it also. Consequently, 
early in the morning of May 24 the 
Franklin was prepared to dress ship 
in honor of Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day, and at daybreak the quarter- 
masters were watching the British 
ship, ready to follow her movements. 
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Presently a puff of smoke belched 
out from the Briton’s starboard bow, 
and supposing it to be the first gun 
of the national salute, the executive 
officer of the Franklin cracked off 
twenty-one guns from her nine-inch 
main deck battery, and broke all his 
flags in yardarm and rainbow dress, 
hut when the salute was over and the 
smoke was lazily drifting away, it 
was seen that the British vessel was 
not dressed and had not fired a 
salute. 

A few minutes later a gig came 
alongside the Franklin, and an Eng- 
lish lieutenant came on board with 
this message : 

“Captain Dunn present his compli- 
ments to Captain Rodgers, and begs 
leave to inform him that if he had 
known that this was an American 
anniversary he would have been ready 
to salute and dress ship. And as it 
is, he will do so at eight o'clock.” 

Captain Rodgers on receiving this 
message, saw that Captain Dunn had 
forgotten that May 24 was the 
Queen’s birthday, and he so worded 
his reply as to save Captain Dunn’s 
feelings as much as possible. 

“Present my compliments to Cap- 
tain Dunn,” he said, “and tell him 
that if I had known that he did not 
intend to dress ship and salute for 
Her Majesty’s birthday until eight 
o’clock, I wouid have delayed my own 
salute until that hour. Your morn- 
ing gun was taken for the first. gun 
of your salute and the Franklin went 
ahead without you.” 

By eight o’clock the British ship 
banged away twenty-one times and 
the Franklin did likewise. But didn’t 
the other British captains in the Medi- 
terranean roast poor Dunn when they 
iearned that he had to be reminded of 
the Queen’s birthday by an Ameri- 
can.” 

When the engagement between the 
Kearsarge and Alabama took place 
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off Cherbourg, France, a singular co- 
incidence occurred which is not gen- 
erally known. Early in the encoun- 
ter a shot from the Kearsarge carried 
away the spanker-gaff of the Ala- 
bama, which caused that vessel’s en- 
sign to come down from its lofty 
perch by the run and the incident was 
hailed by the sailors of the Kear- 
sarge as a favorable omen. It also 
happened that during the fight the 
national colors were stopped at the 
main-peak of the Kearsarge, to be 
displayed if the ensign was carried 
away, and as an emblem of victory 
in the event of a successful issue of 
the contest. A shot from the broad- 
side of the Alabama passed high over 
the Federal cruiser, striking and car- 
rying away the halliards of the colors 
at the main-peak, at the same time 
pulling sufficiently hard to break the 
stop and thus unfurl the Stars and 
Stripes at the moment when Captain 
Semmes struck his ensign in token 
of surrender. 

The circumstances under which the 
Stars Spangled Banner was written 
are of special interest and should be 
familiar to all who live under the 
flag. 

On Saturday, September 10, 1814, a 
British fleet appeared in the Chesa- 
peake, and that evening about seven 
thousand troops under command of 
General Ross were landed at North 
Point, twelve miles from the city. 
They were defeated, General Ross 
was killed, after which the invading 
force retired to their vessels. 

On the morning of Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15, the fleet under Admirals 
Cockburn and Cochrane began an at- 
tack on Fort McHenry, lasting 
twenty-four hours, which the admiral 
had boasted he should carry in a few 
hours. That evening the British ad- 
miral sent two bomb vessels with 
barges and about fifteen hundred men 
to pass the fort, and moving up the 
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Patapsco assail McHenry in the rear. 
Major Armistead commanded at Mc- 
Henry, and, supported by the guns 
of Fort Carrington and City battery, 
poured in a galling fire, sinking and 
disabling many of the barges, driving 
back the assulting force amid the 
cries of the wounded and drowning 
met, 

Previous to the engagement, Fran- 
cis Scott Key, a lawyer of Frederick 
County, Maryland, accompanied by a 
friend, had gone aboard the cartel 
ship Minden to effect the release of a 
number of prisoners. This being ac- 
complished, Key and his friend were 
not allowed to return lest the intended 
attack on Baltimore should be dis- 
closed. They were transferred to the 
frigate Surprise, remaining on board 
until the Patapsco was reached. Ad- 
miral Cochrane then shifted his flag 
to the frigate, that he might be able 
to move further up river and super- 
intend in person the attack by water 
on the fort; and Mr. Key and friend 
were placed on their own craft, with 
a guard of soldiers and marines to 
prevent them from landing. 

From the deck of their vessel they 
witnessed the bombardment, remain- 
ing anxious spectators of the scene all 
night. From fifteen to eighteen hun- 
dred shells fell within the works, and 
Key, a man of fine sensibility, 
watched every shell from the mo- 
ment it was fired until it fell, listen- 
ing with breathless interest to hear 
if an explosion followed. In pain- 
ful suspense Key and his friend 
paced the deck, awaiting the return 
of early dawn, with glasses leveled on 
the fort, which structure was en- 
veloped in a whirling, writhing cloud 
of smoke, occasionally riven asunder 
by vivid spurts of flame as the roar 
of McHenry’s guns mingled with the 
deeper thunder of the British ord- 
nance. A momentary glimpse of the 
rugged parapet, with here and there 
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a gleam of steel flashing through rifts 
of the sombre mantle, was occasion- 
ally afforded by the light of rockets 
and bursting shells; but at no time 
was their straining vision greeted by a 
flicker of the Stars and Stripes, hid 
in that impenetrable pall of gloom 
which had settled down and around 
the fort, only to be dispersed by the 
dawn of day. And through the anx- 
ious hours suspense and doubt pre- 
vailed in the hearts of the anxious 
watchers, wondering whether the first 
blush of dawn would disclose the 
Stars and Stripes or the Cross of St. 
George floating above the bastions of 
the fort. 

The bombardment suddenly ceased 
just before morning, and Key saw 
that “Our flag was still there,” and 
as the day advanced, discovered from 
the movement of boats between the 
Shore and fleet, that the troop had 
suffered severely. He was informed 
later that the attack on Baltimore 
had failed, and that he would be per- 
mitted to proceed at will as soon as 
the troops were on board. 

The inspiration came to Key in the 
fervor of the moment, when he saw 
the enemy hastily retreating to their 
ships, using the back of a letter which 
he happened to have in his pocket; 
and for some of the lines as he pro- 
ceeded he was obliged to rely alto- 
gether upon his memory; finishing it 
on the deck of the cartel boat, while 
returning to the city, writing it out 
as it now stands, at the hotel, on the 
night he reached Baltimore. 


Daniel Webster, in the following , 


eloquent lines pays a beautiful and 
graceful tribute to the flag and 
mightiness of England: “The power 
which has dotted over the surface of 
the whole globe, with her possessions 
and military posts, whose morning 
drum beats, following the sun, and 
keeping company with the hours, 
circies the earth with one continuous 
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and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.” 

Together with that powerful king- 
dom we can boast with equal truth 
that there is always sunshine on some 
part of our vast possession. When it 
is 6 p. M. on Attoo Island, Alaska, it 
is 9.36 A. M. of the day following at 
Eastport, Maine. If we locate the 
center of the United States, calculat- 
ing it as midway between longitude 67 
degrees of Eastport and longitude of 
Attoo, it will be found on the 126th 
degree of longitude about 280 miles 
west of San Francisco, in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Gilded by the first blush of light, as 
the sun flashes its glowing rim above 
the horizon, the flag of our country 
in the Far East greets the coming of 
the new born day amid the strange 
and picturesque foliage and verdure 
of our new possessions; and during 
its mighty course through the hea- 
vens, as it finally sinks to rest, in the 
west, the rustling folds of our flag 
are tinged and shaded with fleeting 
shafts of soft and amber radiance, as 
the stately banner droops slowly and 


_majestically from its lofty height, 


with the last wavering waves of 
blended colors lingering lovingly and 
caressingly upon the national emblem. 
And tremulous shadows from amid 
the sturdy oaks and pines of the 
mighty West, steal gently forth to 
meet the genial rays of the great 
luminary, whose light and warmth 
flashes across the pulsing sea in one 
broad quivering belt of subdued radi- 
ance, that forever lends its luster to 
our flag in one unbroken halo of 
glory. The Stars added to the first 
constellation proclaim to the world 
its progress and proud history, its 


mighty influence, and its matchless 


career. 

With the brethren of the coast ’tis 
no unusual episode to witness the 
flag, not only of the United States, 
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but of all maritime nations, displayed 
half-mast, an eloquent appeal for help, 
with its tattered remnants streaming 
and snapping ’neath the influence of 
furious blasts, outriders and harbing- 
ers of the rapidly advancing tempest. 
The hapless craft with rent and dis- 
mantled carivas and rigging, drifts 
helplessly to leeward, where the alert, 
aroused breakers their white flash- 
ing crests threateningly upreared, are 
leaping, boiling and surging, athwart 
treacherous shoals, bellowing impa- 
tiently for their prey. They reveal 
amid their detonating and devilish 
revels, fleeting glimpses of rocky sur- 
faces and fang-shaped columns, their 
cruel, fiendish proportions but half 
revealed amid the whirling, seething 
depressions as sea after sea, in end- 
less, charging lines, rush onward from 
_ the far-reaching ocean. Distant mut- 
terings of sullen and _ portentous 
thunder rumbles and mutters afar 
seaward, combining with deep, menac- 
ing roars from the culminating wa- 
ters. The appearance of the sky is 
black and forbidding, the mercury 
sinking low in the glass as threatening 
frowns of the storm fiend sweep o’er 
the dull, leaden-hued seas. A spurt 
of flame from the endangered craft 
flashes ominously against the black 
pall rapidly enshrouding the ship, fol- 
lowed by a faint but distinct boom of 
a gun mingling with the crash of 
warring elements. 

’Tis a signal that appeals to the 
heart of every member of the breth- 
ren of the surf, irresistible and thrill- 
ing as throb of drum and notes of 
bugle from the field of battle; a call 
for help sent shoreward on the wings 
of the tempest, as it sweeps the angry 
waters. One glance at that frightful 
vortex proves sufficient to blanch the 
cheek of the boldest seaman, a cauld- 
ton of grinding, churning seas, roar- 
ing and booming in full cry, mid jets 
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of spume and clouds of weird and 
ghastly hue, sharply silhouetted 
against that Cimmerian blackness, 
gloomy and threatening as hell itself, 
in the frightful sheen of lightning 
leaping from the murky, cavernous 
depths of the tempest’s heart. 

’Tis the scene of action, the area 
of danger upon ocean’s domain, as- 
signed to the life-saving service as 
their battle sphere in the grim grapple 
for supremacy of the sea, waged in 
the noble interests of humanity and 
preservation of life, accentuated by 
deeds of devotion and self-sacrifice, 
winning for these dauntless warriors 
of the surf world-wide fame and ad- 
miration. The struggle, directed by 
skill, cool courage and training, is 
waged sturdily by men having confi- 
dence in their leader, in the stability 
of their boat, the righteousness of 
their mission, and faith in the pro- 
tection and aid of their God. 

Brethren of the surf have none of 
the inspiring and exciting accompani- 
ments attending and entering into 
fierce and sanguinary naval engage- 
ments. Both surroundings and acces- 
sories are lacking to stir the blood 
and excite the spirit of daring and 
intrepidity. They are strangers to all 
the pomp and panoply which goes far 
to hide and mask the horrors of grim 
visaged war. 

Silent and unattended, mid dark- 
ness and desolation enveloping the 
storm-swept beach, groping their way 
for the successful launching of life- 
boat and appliances, mid blinding 
flashes of vivid lightning and 
spiteful rushes of the gale, with 
naught but hollow roar of breakers 
thundering incessantly, ringing their 
uncanny reverberations on the wings 
of furious blasts, the surfmen under- 
take their hazardous task, .influenced 
by'a type of courage second to none 
in point of purity, dignity and sub- 
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limity. ‘Worthy to be perpetuated in 
the loftiest niches of national honor 
and valor, side by side with those 
whose fame and mighty deeds have 
been entwined and interwoven with 
the brightest pages of the nation’s 
history and progress, proudly en- 
shrined in the hearts of a patriotic 
and grateful people. 

Well and faithfully have these 
storm scarred warriors of the surf 
and sea fought the good fight, patient- 
ly and nobly have suffered and en- 
dured, that others might live; and in 
the countless triumphs they have 
achieved, wresting the despairing, 
when hope had died within their 
shrinking hearts, from the hungry and 
remorseless power of old ocean, many 
hearthstones, both at home and 
abroad, the humble fisherman and 
dwellers by the sea, as well as the 
wealthy and influential, have offered 
up their prayers in gratitude to God, 
in many tongues, for blessings upon 
America’s matchless surfmen, the flag 
of our country under which they 
serve winning and wearing laurets 
won in that higher and more en- 
nobling path of duty, “Where peace 
hath her victories no less renowned 
than war.” 

H. D. Suir, 


Captain Revenue Cutter Service. 
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BEYOND THE HILLS. 


(From the Chicago Tribune.) 


“I can hear the drums as the army 
comes 
From beyond the hills,” he said. 
And he leaned and smiled like a hap- 
py child 
As he shook his snowy head. 
And he clutched his cane while the 
far refrain 
Came in murmurs to his ears, 
But they whispered low: “He has 
dreamed it so, 
And it is no drum he hears.” 


“2 = hear the fife as it leaps with 
e, 
And the drums roll madly, too,” 
Was the old man’s sigh as with kind- 


ling eye 
songs 


He would hum 
through. 
“It ~ Jimmy Shea—that is how he’d 
ay 
when the road was hard and long; 
And it’s Billy’s drum that is calling, 


‘Come!’ 
As it keeps time with the song.” 


the war 


And his fingers slim beat a tattoo grim 
On the stout arm of the chair, 
While his lips grew stern and his eyes 
would burn 
With the fire that once was there. 
a bugle call, and the drums and 


He would say, “Their music fills 
All - night and day; I can hear them 


play 
In the march beyond the hills.” 


“I can hear the drums, and the army 
comes 
From beyond the hills,” he said. 
With his eyes aglow he saluted slow 
And he touched his snowy head. 
Then his eyes were closed as if he but 


dozed, 
And his day of days had dawned; 
For the low drum beat had allured his 


feet 
To the hills—and far beyond. 
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A SKE1CH OF AN EXCEPTIONAL CAREER. 


To HAVE occupied two Cabinet offices is a distinction sufficiently rare 
to focus much attention on the individual so honored, but to have 
achieved this distinction in a public life that covers but little more 
than a decade is exceptional, while it is almost unexampled that a 
man of strong personality should have passed through successive pro- 
motions in Congress and in administrative work apparently without 
having made an enemy, certainly without a public dissenting voice as 
to the wisdom of such promotions, and absolutely without the hint 
of other than absolute fairness, integrity and devotion to the public 
service. ” 

Half way in his fifty-first year, the sometime Secretary of the 
Navy, now the Attorney General, may easily anticipate twenty years 
of active life. How far a career which has reached its present alti- 
tude may go presents a speculation which at least warrants some 
careful examination of the man and his life so far. The main facts 
in his biography have been but recently told. He was born in Byfield, 
Massachusetts, a hamlet which has for years been out of the way of 
travel and the activity of the world. In the early days of Massa- 
chusetts, from the fact of its being near one of the great highroads it 
participated largely in that racy life of the fishing-farming-manufac- 
turing-trading commonwealth. The Moodys were a part and parcel 
of the English stock that had founded and that created the atmosphere 
of that commonwealth. The original William Moody came with the 
party which settled at Ipswich and whose members and descendants 
‘settled the towns about the mouth of the Merrimac, the Whittier 
country, whose people thought clearly and coolly, yet still with much 
of imagination and of poetry cast in a religious form. Secretary 
Moody’s father was a farmér and for a portion of his life acted as 
lessee or manager for the considerable estates which exist in different 
parts of Essex County, the homesteads of old, and in many cases rich 
families. On this account the family lived within the limits of several 
towns in Essex County, each one now claiming a portion of the pro- 
prietary interest in the present most distinguished son of the county. 
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Secretary Moody’s family was in comfortable circumstances and 
he had no more than a healthful portion of work and farm discip.me 
for his younger years. That he once administered a dairy route and 
kept the milkman’s early hours he regards as a banked-up capital to 
be drawn upon should he feel like an extra nap in these later years, 
but he was called on for none of the early privations which adorn 
many biographies and which fastened life-long curses in the way of 
ill health and warped mentalities on those who succeeded in spite of 
them. 

His father was able to give him ample schooling under good cir- 
cumstances at Phillips Academy, at Andover, at Harvard College and 
at the Harvard Law School. On graduating from the latter he studied 
law in the office of Richard Henry Dana, the author of “Two Years 
Before the Mast,” and later began the practice of law in Haverhill. 
He made a success of law practice, after the usual term of waiting, 
and his firm had at the time of his entrance on public life one of the 
largest practices among the younger practitioners of the Essex bar, 
would have been by far the largest within a few years but for the 
events which called him to public life. The natural tendency of the 
lawyer to take part in politics led him actively into the work of the Re- 
publican party in Haverhill. With some other of the young men of the 
city he rehabilitated the party organization and within a few years 
made the Haverhill end of the county the successful rival of the former 
controlling interests situated at the county seats. 

The district attorneyship of Essex County has always been con- 
sidered most desirable. It has uniformly been held by men of con- 
spicuous ability, and has been the stepping stone not so much to po- 
litical honors as to honors in the legal profession. Secretary Moody’s 
ambitions were wholly in the line of his profession. To be district 
attorney, attorney general of the State and to complete a life of legal 
activity on the bench had seemed to him to be the height of praise- 
worthy ambition. He had made himself, on the basis of especially 
good legal talents, a lawyer of exceptional promise and could aspire 
to all the honors of his profession. 

But while as a prosecutor and public attorney he added to his 
fame as a lawyer, it happened that he was also called to the attention 
of the general public by interest excited in several cases which he 
handled. In a neighboring city there were instances of municipal 
corruption which were fearlessly and at the same time fairly con- 
ducted. An intricate murder case and fearless handling of the ruck 
of prosecutions for illegal liquor selling, which form the bulk of the 
work of the Massachusetts courts, added to the general impression. 
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The illness of the Attorney General of the State made the present 
Attorney General a national figure for the first time. He was detailed 
to assist in the prosecution of the famous Borden case because of the 
fact, and his work attracted the attention of many great lawyers who 
followed the procedure in that celebrated cause with interest. 

The sum total of the impression made was manifested in his nomi- 
nation to succeed General William Cogswell, who had been for several 
successive terms the representative of the Essex district in Congress. 
The political organization, the work as district attorney, the reputa- 
tion as a brilliant and brainy young man combined to defeat older 
aspirants for the place in Congress, which he could have held in- 
definitely and to which his former constituency would to-day gladly 
return him. 

Attorney General Moody’s reputation in Congress was that of an 
able, growing man on whom absolute dependence’ could be placed. 
His marked fairness of mental attitude was not a weakness in de- 
bate, but rather an element of strength, since while he recognized 
and conceded the strong points of the opposition argument, he was 
equipped with a conviction of superior strength worked out in full 
consideration of both sides. His position as one of the working 
members of the committee on appropriations and as the debating 
second of the chairman of the committee took the time which might 
have been given to general legislation and to debate which is a factor 
in political movements, and his strength with the House was very 
much greater, proportionately, than his national reputation. The 
general recognition of his ability as a legislator and the unanimous 
expression of personal friendliness and good will which found expres- 
sion on his appointment as Secretary of the Navy has hardly been 
equalled in the House of Representatives, in which small jealousies 
are rife, and friction is almost inevitable in the many divisions and 
shades of interests. 

Mr. Moody took the position of Secretary of the Navy on May 1, 
1902. The fourteen months in which he has occupied that position 
have been, for times of peace, momentous ones. The Navy has 
occupied a position second only to that which it occupied during the 
Spanish War, and the growth of its prestige has been marked. There 
have been difficult and delicate questions, but it is difficult to say in 
looking over the history of over two years where a mistake has been 
made where tact and discretion have been lacking. 

In that time there have been the troubles in which Venezueia, 
Colombia and San Domingo have been concerned and in which the 
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navy has played most important parts. The impression has been made 
and strengthened that the navy forms an adequate and satisfactory 
means to meet crises that are beyond the resources of ordinary diplo- 
matic methods, and that its function in this respect has been fully 
established as a necessity of national life. 

Secretary Moody’s most conspicuous service to the Navy has, how- 
ever, been his work in bringing the Navy and its needs in closer 
touch with Congress. According to the superiority of the legislative 
branch in establishing the general terms of naval policy, he has by 
a frank exposition of the real needs and aims of the Navy brought 
Congress into a close touch and a fuller realization of those needs, 
with the result that Congress has been liberal in provision and sympa- 
thetic with the efforts for the improvement of the efficiency of the 
service. It is doubtful if any other man could have secured the con- 
siderable additions in ships or the authorization of outlying naval sta- 
tions on his mere statement of opinion alone. He has dealt fairly not 
only with the individual members of Congress in their relations with 
the Department, but with Congress as a whole he has been absolutely 
honest and fair. He has regarded himself as administrator of con- 
gressional directions and policies and has not sought in the slightest 
degree to evade any dictum of legislation. The resulting benefit on 
sea and ashore to the naval establishment can scarcely be overesti- 
mated, and the Department has been given a status which may be 
regarded as the apex of the rehabilitation of the Navy. 

For the internal administration of the Navy, Secretary Moody 
has held himself to a responsibility which examined every detail with 
care. The effect of any decision which affects the Navy is not simple. 
These decisions forming a code of law are far reaching in their in- 
fluence. None has passed from Secretary Moody’s hands without his 
careful personal thought and investigation or without the hearing and 
consideration of those who represented the different interests affected. 
Conscious that the civilian is to an extent hampered in his considera- 
tion of military matters, he has also held firmly in mind the principle 
that in the United States the civilian interest is and must be para- 
mount, and that military matters must pass the review and submit to 
the criterion of the civilian. Earnestly seeking military advice, he has 
not given it absolute adherence, but has revised and modified in the 
light of a trained intelligence in the weighing of evidence. He has 
earnestly insisted on the maintenance of the efficiency of the Navy at 
as near a war footing as may be and has been constant in his investi- 
gation of the conditions attaching to the personnel and of means for 
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the improvement of that condition. It was largely due to his represen- 
tations that measures were taken for the increase of the number of 
officers through a doubled quota of appointment of midshipmen, and 
his care for the welfare of enlisted men has added materially to the 
attractiveness of the service. 

In the development of fleet formations and in the improvement of 
the target practice, the past two years have been almost epochal in 
the United States Navy. Both of these ends have been earnestly 
supported by Secretary Moody, whose co-operation with the military 
branch of the Navy Department in matters affecting the efficiency of 
the fleet in being has made it possible to do an amount and quality of 
work whose benefit is now being realized, while the expense of a 
rapidly growing and actively administered Navy has been closely 
watched and carefully restricted. The effect of the administration just 
closed is best demonstrated by the feeling that its usefulness was only 
at the stage of inception and that nothing is to be more earnestly 
desired than that it could have continued to a completion of the results 
already indicated. 

Although Secretary Moody has been a good legislator and a good 
administrator, he is, above all, a good lawyer. A western attorney 
with whom he had some business a short time ago said, “Why, that 
man hadn’t ought to be playing with boats. He’s too good a lawyer.” 
He throws himself into legal work with absorption and with the zest 
which goes with a congenial occupation. With the exception of the 
term of his service as Secretary of the Navy he has never been di- 
vorced from active practice, and since he has been in the Cabinet he 
has taken a lively interest in the legal questions that have confronted 
the administration. 

The personality of Attorney General Moody is one which will 
carry its possessor far not only.in the matter of a career, but in longev- 
ity and continued health. He comes of a long-lived and sturdy race 
and is easily entitled in looks to a discount of a decade from his term 
of years. He has a tremendous amount of personal magnetism, a 
winning smile and cordial manner and instantly finds his way to easy 
relations with a caller. Although he has a repugnance to public 
speaking, he is one of the few public speakers of the present day who 
can truly be said to be orators. He has a resonant and flexible 
speaking voice, has the artistic temperament which feels and so puts 
effectively the current sentiment and thinks while on his feet, easily, 
clearly and coherently. Shunning importunities for public speaking 
rather than seeking opportunities, his talents as an orator, his ability 
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to sway audiences have not come to general public notice. Those, 
however, who have heard him on an adequate occasion, such, for ex- 
ample as the annual dinner of the Lincoln Club of New York this 
year, place him second to none in effective oratory. 

It is not at all probable that after so successful a career and after 
the display of. marked talents for public life, the announced intention 
to retire permanently to private life and the practice of law will be 
the fact. While there may be a temporary cessation of the public 
duties in which Mr. Moody has won honor and perhaps a right to 
spend some years in private pursuits, there is more than a possibility 
that he will close his life in constructive legislation, bringing to the 
position of United States Senator from Massachusetts distinguished 
ability and added lustre. 








